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Professional Notes. 


Tue Fortieth Anniversary Dinner of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors was held at 
the Mansion House on Tuesday evening, October 
27th, when the President, Mr. George Stanhope Pitt, 
presided over a numerous and distinguished company, 
The Lord Chancellor, Viscount Cave, who was the 
principal guest, took the opportunity in responding 
to the toast of “His Majesty's Government,” 
submitted by the Vice-President, of making an 
important statement. in regard to the threat 
of a general strike in certain circumstances. 
Sir Burton Chadwick, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary 
to the -Board of Trade, spoke with some confidence 


in regard to a coin of British industry and 
commerce. The toast of “The Society’’ was 
submitted by Mr. W. W. Paine, the well known 
lawyer-banker, and was responded to by the 
President. A full report will be found in our 
columns. The Mansion House, which the Lord 
Mayor of London kindly placed at the disposal of 
the Society, looked at its best, and there was a 
brilliant display of the plate belonging to the Lord 
Mayor's official residence on the principal tables and 
behind the President. 


_ The resolution passed by the Council of the Society 
of Incorporated Accountants and - Auditors on 
October 28th regarding the disbandment of the 
Corps of Military Accountants sets forth with 
moderation the serious view which the Council takes 
of the action of the Army Council in abandoning a 
proper system of accounts. The Council is also 
concerned in regard to the position of its members 
who gave up prospects in other directions in order to 
serve in the Corps of Military Accountants, and the 
Council will do its best to secure some measure of 
justice in their treatment. — 


That the action of the Army Council will not pass 
without challenge is shown by the trenchant letter 
of Lord Olivier, which appeared in The Times of | 
October 28th. Lord Olivier truly says, that “If the 
accounting arrangements which have been already 
adopted are allowed to be scrapped, then those 
business men and Members of Parliament who have 
striven for reform in the public accounts must 
abandon any hopes of controlling expenditure 
intelligently and economically, and must fall back 
upon the blind fury of the ‘Axe’ and the ‘ Ration,’ 
not concerning themselves with the cost or value of 
what they get for the residue of the truncated votes.” 


Wembley, with all its glories and anxieties, will 
soon be a thing of the past. At a meeting of the 
British Empire Exhibition Association held at the 
Board of Trade on Monday, October 26th, presided 
over by the Right Hon. J. H. Thomas, M.P., it was 
unanimously resolved that the company be wound 
up voluntarily. We understand that the acting 
liquidators will be Sir Arthur Whinney, K.B.E., 
Chartered Accountant, and Sir James Alexander 
Cooper, K.B.E., Incorporated Accountant. There 
are guarantees out for a large sum of money, upon 
the faith of which the Exhibition was originally 
built. Whatever may be the financial result there 
is no doubt that the Exhibition has been a great 
educator in regard to the resources of the Empire 
to millions of visitors. 
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The celebration of the Centenary of the Law 
Society has been marked by a series of entertain- 
ments worthy of a great occasion, culminating in 
a banquet held in the Guildhall, London, on 
Thursday, October 15th. The address delivered 
by the President, Mr. Herbert Gibson, in the Hall 
of the Law Society's building on October 13th, 
was full of interest. ‘‘Our centenary,” he said, 
‘‘will be the more to us, and our enjoyment of 
the various social gatherings connected with it the 
greater, if we carry with us the thought that we are 
celebrating with honour and gratitude the work of 
a succession of representative men of our profession 
who laboured unselfishly throughout the century to 
build up and establish the Law Society on a sound 
and solid basis, and organised and directed its 
activities to the advancement of the profession and 
the benefit of the community.” 


The President then asked the question: ‘ Are we 
doing our best individually and collectively to carry 
on the good work of our predecessors?’’ The answer 
he gave on behalf of the Council was very striking: 
“The Council meet every Friday during the year 
except during the Long Vacation, and in spite of 
the long distance which in the case of provincial 
members has to be covered, the average attendance 
at these meetings is between thirty-five and forty. 
There is always a full agenda, much of the work 
being of an urgent character, and the remainder 
being considered on the report of the various 
committees.” 


‘‘ Work done, work doing, and work to do” was 
the theme of Mr. Gibson’s address, and we can rest 
assured that the Law Society, which the President 
rightly says is ‘a goodly heritage,” will start off 
again “with high resolve from this one-hundredth 
milestone and, encouraged by impelling memories 
from the past, face in good heart the uphill road” 
which lies before its members, and in this respect 
the 10,000 solicitors (out of a total of 15,000 who 
are on the roll) can set a high example to the 
members of every other professional body. 


From the Report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies for the year 1924 it appears that there 
were 1,099 Public Auditors appointed for that year, 
which was 65 more than for 1928. The number of 
societies audited was 6,437, and as the percentage 
of auditors actually employed was about 90 per cent. 
of those on the list, the average number of societies 
for each auditor was a little over six. The actual 
division of the audits among the auditors was, 


however, very different from this, five of them having 
audited the accounts of as many as 100 societies 
each, while fifteen others audited over 50 each. 
It follows that a great many had only a single audit 
under their charge, and the majority had less than 
ten. The total andit fees amounted to £104,092, or 
about £16 per society on average. Although the 
report is for 1924, these audits relate to the 
accounts for the year 1923, and the detailed reports 
of the auditors provide some interesting reading. 


Under the heading of ‘ Inadequate Accounting 
Systems ’”’ the Registrar says it is a matter for regret 
that so many societies neglect to use an adequate 
and efficient system of accounting. In numerous 
instances, which are specially brought to the notice 
of the Registrar by reason of the fact that defalcations 
have occurred or that the secretary is unable to 
furnish a satisfactory annual return, it is found that 
no proper method of book-keeping is in use or that 
accounts have been carelessly kept, and sometimes 
merely noted on odd scraps of paper, which are 
frequently mislaid. Most of the defalcations, he 
states, were made possible by the unsatisfactory 
accounting methods in use or the lax control 
exercised by the committees. Where it was found 
impossible for the Department to instruct societies 
as to the manner in which errors should be rectified, 
the Registrar's Office strongly advised societies to 
obtain the assistance of a Public Auditor or other 
qualified accountant and, as a result, many accounting 
errors were brought to light. In another column 
we publish an extract from the report showing 
some of the matters which were disclosed when 
professional assistance was called in. 


Under sect. 7 of the Trustee Act, 1925, trustees 
are for the first time enabled by Statute to retain or 
invest in bearer securities unless they are expressly 
prohibited by the trust instrument from doing so. 
It is provided, however, that the bearer securities 
must be deposited by the trustees with a bank for 
safe custody and collection of income. It is not 
anticipated that this option to invest in bearer 
securities will be largely taken advantage of by 
trustees’as it is always safer to have the securities 
registered in the trustees’ names, and the view of . 
some of the legal papers is that most trust 
instruments will in future contain an express 
prohibition of bearer securities as trust investments. 
It is interesting to note that a direction in a will 
to the effect that investments shall be made or 
retained ‘‘in the name of a trustee ”’ is, by the new 
Act, not to be taken as meaning that the funds are 
not to be invested in bearer securities. 
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By Fred May. 


SKETCHES AT THE SOCIETY’S FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY DINNER. 
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Discussing the question of the embargo on 
foreign loans, the Economist estimates the savings 
of this country last year at £450,000,000 which, 
in order to keep pace with the higher level of 
prices and increased population since the war, should 
have amounted on a 1918 basis to £650,000,000. It 
is further estimated that the new capital required 
by home industries would be about £300,000,000. 
While these figures are interesting it is obvious 
that they are estimates only, and must be regarded 
as such. 


In order to prevent misapprehension the National 
Savings Committee has issued a statement with 
regard to the redemption of War Savings Certificates, 
in which it is pointed out that where these 
certificates have been bought at various times in 
the period from February, 1916, to March 31st, 
1922—that is the first series period—the holder 
may postpone encashment of the earliest bought 
certificates of this series until ten years after the 
date on which the last certificate of the series was 
purchased, and the whole of the certificates will 
carry interest at the flat rate of a penny per month 
until the expiration of ten years from the last 
purchase. At the same time there is nothing to 
prevent repayment being claimed in the meantime. 


The controversy on the subject of decimal 
currency still proceeds, and a correspondent of the 
Times urges that until the twelve months, 30 days 
in the month, six work-days in the week, twelve 
hours to the day, and 60 minutes in the hour can be 
altered, we need a duodecimal system as well, which 
we have in twelve pence. Anyone can reckon prices 
and costs either decimally or duodecimally in whole 
numbers. He contends that money is linked with 
time in a farcloser way than with general mensuration. 


Attempts are continually being made to evade the 
provisions of the Rent Restriction Acts. An 
ingenious effort came before Mr. Justice Sankey and 
Mr. Justice Salter in the King’s Bench Division the 
other day in the case of Rush v. Matthews on anappeal 
from the County Court Judge. When an applicant 
called in response to an advertisement he saw the 
landlord's daughter, who told him that the rent 
wanted was 25s. per week, but as this rent could not 
be charged under the Rent Restriction Acts a lease 
could be drawn up for fourteen years under which 
the tenant would pay.a weekly rent of 18s. 6d. and 
a weekly premium of 11s. 6d., in addition to which 
there would be an initial premium of £10. These 
terms were agreed to, the rent and premium being 


contracted for under two separate documents, 
and for five or six weeks the tenant paid the rent 
and the premium. He was then advised that legally 
he was not liable to pay more than 10s. per week, 
and declined to carry out the contracts. The land- 
lord thereupon claimed possession, and brought an 
action for one week’s premium then due. The County 
Court Judge held that the document under which 
the premium was payable was valid, and made a 

order accordingly. 


In giving judgment on the appeal Mr. Justice 
Sankey said it was the duty of the Court to consider 
the whole effect of the transaction, and to read the 
two documents together and see whether the whole 
sum was rent within the Act. The 25s. was divided 
into two sums, and the transactions dealing with 
them were set out in two documents. They were 
contemporaneous documents, and when read together 
there was no uncertainty in the one dealing with the 
premium. In his view the whole sum was rent 
and had always been rent, and the documents did 
not alter the true character of the transaction. 
Mr. Justice Salter concurred, and the landlord 
accordingly failed in his attempt to evade the law. 


Secretaries and directors of public companies will 
be interested to know that a form of policy has been 
drawn up by Lloyds covering the risk of loss arising 
out of forgery of share transfers. The object is to 
provide cover in respect of the risk which has been 
held to fall upon companies in the case of a 
forgery being discovered and the rightful owner's 
name restored to the register. The new policy also 
covers loss on other documents, such as powers of 
attorney, bills of exchange, title deeds, cheques and 


‘treasury notes which have been forged or stolen. 


The London Chamber of Commerce has been 
considering the effect of the provisions of the 
Finance Act, 1921, as regards depreciation of 
stock-in-trade in relation to Excess Profits Duty. 
Under the Act two years were allowed for the 
realisation of stocks, and questions have arisen in the 
case of goods sold for delivery at a subsequent date 
(1) as to whether, if sold before September Ist, 1921, 
for delivery after that date, they can be described as 
stock-in-hand on September Ist; and (2) whether 
the expression ‘‘ realised sum” used in the Act in 
connection with goods sold in the two-year period, 
is the gross sale price or whether it is subject. 
to specific charges relating thereto and ordinary 
overhead charges. Arrangements have been made 
to carry a test case through the Courts—if necessary 
to the House of Lords. 
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The Gold Standard in Cheorp. 


We print elsewhere Mr. Colbert's paper on ‘* The 
Gold Standard in Theory.” The many who were 
present at the meeting of the Incorporated Account- 
ants’ Students’ Society of London listened to a 
most able and concise treatment of a very difficult and 
somewhat controversial subject. He began—as is 
so often advisable and sometimes imperative—with 
the historical point of view. Money arose as an 
alternative to barter, and gold was selected on 
account of its peculiar qualities. Money had three 
functions: to act as a standard of value, a medium of 
exchange, and a store of wealth; we might, perhaps, 
add a standard of deferred payments. These thre 
functions were united in gold, but as a medium of 
exchange, and in part a store of wealth, the metal 
has been superseded by gold certificates in the form 
of currency notes, bank notes, and other negotiable 
instruments. Incidentally may we remark how 
much it would make for simplicity if ‘‘ money” 
and “currency” were not so often interchangeable 
terms. He soon brought his audience face to face 
with the by no means yet exploded ‘‘ quantity 
theory.”” The supply of gold from the viewpoint of 
money includes titles to gold, 7.e., currency notes, &e. 
The price of this gold can only be considered in 
reference to commodities in general, so the value 
of gold—t.e., the price level—is determined by the 
number of units of currency in relation to the 


quantities of goods and services entering into trade.. 


Professor Irving Fisher's formula (PT =MV+M,V,), 
whilst it may not be strictly accurate, nevertheless 
does help us to understand their relationship. 


The Lecturer demonstrated his grasp of the 
subject by his emphasis on gold in its relationship 
to international trade. As he said, the chief raison 
d’étre of the gold standard is its convenience in this 
respect, for gold as a standard for one particular 
country, the rest of the world abandoning it, has no 
meaning. It is in this connection that Mr. Colbert 
asks “‘ What is the practical function of the gold 
standard?”’ In this age of “‘ Renaissance’’ when 
the critical spirit sometimes flouts tradition and 
enthrones present utility, the gold standard is tested 
by what it can do to help our economic problems. 
Will it bring stability? It may not have brought in 
England a stable price level in the century before the 
war, but that is no criterion. It is no essential 


of the gold standard that gold should act as a 
circulating medium. But to demonstrate the partial 


ineffectiveness of gold to maintain a steady price 
level within a particular country does not, because of 
it, hand the wreath of victory to those opposed to 
the gold standard. The issue is—which scheme 
can the better maintain a fairly steady international 
price level? Perfect stability was not attained 
before the war; and it is not more probable now. 
It is useless claiming for a system virtues it does 
not possess. But did we get as much stability under 
the régime of paper currencies in recent years? 
Prices were the despair of international traders. 
It appears more than likely that the Lecturer 
was correct in his forecast that we shall get a 
greater—a much greater—stability under a gold 
standard in the years immediately ahead of us. 
Relative stability in the international price level means 
stability in the exchanges. That is a most important 
consideration to English traders, perhaps more so 
than to most other nations. The advantage of 
stable exchanges needs no demonstrating. It appears 
that when the gold standard is working effectively the 
only variation will be inside *‘ gold points,” because 
when the upper or the lower level is reached gold 
will flow in or out, as the case may be, to adjust 
the discrepancy. 


Mr. Colbert’s detailed description of the workings 
of the exchanges deserve careful study. He brought 
out clearly the difference between the ‘‘ purchasing 
power parity”’ theory and the ‘trade balance” 
theory, the ‘‘long run” and the ‘short run,” 
and dealt with the relation of international 
commodities when prices were falling and rising. 
Towards the close of his paper he referred to the 
“overvaluation” of currency in this country, 
consequent on a return to the gold standard, and 
he suggested that speculation may have been partly 
responsible. Whether this is so or not, the fall in 
the price level was not unforeseen. Critics of the 
Government’s action in the Spring have used this 
phenomenon as a stick with which to beat the 
“sound moncy”’ theorists. Some have suggested 
that the recent difficulties in the coal trade have been 
partly attributable to this; others have even gone to 
the extent of deliberately charging the Government 
with creating more unemployment. But surely this 
deflation is only a passing phase, which will in a 
short time correct itself. ‘ Undervaluation” and 
“overvaluation”’ of a country’s currency must - 
of necessity be prejudicial to her trade. As the 
Lecturer suggested, however, this is where the gold 
standard steps in, by forcing international price 
levels to move together and at the same rate, 
thus making each country adhering to the 
gold standard, share in the common dislocation. 
Mr. Colbert took the long view, and in doing 
80, may we suggest, trod the path of wisdom. 
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Indeed, there is no other view to take. He concluded 
with the expression of belief that the gold standard, 
by restoring gradually the lost equilibrium in 
international costs may be expected to free us from 
some of the most severe handicaps in international 
trade encountered in recent years. 


Mr. Colbert confined himself to a consideration 
of the gold standard theory. In the course of the 
discussion which followed, however, the question 
was dealt with from a practical point of view, 
particularly in relation to current economic problems. 
It was inevitable that reference was made to the 
alternative, a “managed currency.” Thisterm is liable 
to be used in several different ways. In one sense, 
since we have always had ‘‘ monetary policies” we 
have always had a “managed currency.’’ But in 
connection with the gold standard the supporters 
of a ‘‘managed currency” are those who think a 
return to the gold standard was wrong. (Perhaps 
it is wise to remember that we are not yet completely 
on a gold standard as England knew it before 
the war; notes are not convertible and London 
is not as yet, absolutely, a free gold market.) 
Certain persons believe that our return to the gold 
standard was merely premature and that we should 
have waited for a “natural” return to the par of 
exchange with the United States; but many, if not 
most, ‘‘ managed currency” theorists hold the belief 
that we should make a bold cut with the past and 
stabilise the currency in terms of internal prices, 
without reference to foreign exchanges, through a 
careful manipulation of the bank rate. The advocates 
of this theory are able men who have given 
considerable thonght to the subject. But perhaps 
we may be allowed to suggest that the matter seems 
to resolve itself into the question as to whether we 
should take the ‘‘ long” view or the ‘‘short”’ view, 
and as to whether we are aiming primarily at 
the restoration of home or international trade. 
A “managed currency’ may possibly answer well 
for a self-contained country; but there one can see 
dangers in its application. We must get a reasonably 
accurate index number (never an easy thing to do) 
in order to arrive at the internal price level. 
-The small but frequent changes in the bank rate 
made by “authorities’’ would require powers of 
judgment and prescience of the highest degree 
of excellence. Would the money market and the 
business world generally respond to the “ danger 
signals” represented by the changes in the bank 
rate? Further, the question is partly psychological. 
As Professor Irving Fisher points out, before a 
substitute can be made there “must be much 
investigation and education of the public.” The 
decision of the Spring could not long have been 
postponed. The general public had not been 


‘educated up” to a managed currency; on the 
contrary they were naturally attracted by the gold 
standard. One writer suggested that if 90 per cent. 
of the people believe in the gold standard, then it 
was a good standard. There is much truth in this, 
for confidence in the monetary policy adopted by a 
country is essential if it is to be effective. Political 
considerations (and these could not be ignored in a 
complicated question of this sort) were important. 
Our Dominions were discussing in favourable terms 
the re-adoption of the gold standard, and Europe 
generally was moving in the same direction. But 
to revert to the question suggested, as to whether 
we are aiming primarily at a revival of home or 
overseas trade, there are several factors to be con- 
sidered. No one denies the importance of our internal 
trade. For it a sound monetary policy is essential, 
and ‘the assimilation of our currency to the gold 
currency of the world”’ will assist here. But few 
will disagree with the belief that England's future 
depends on trade with people overseas. If that is 
so, we are obliged to consider the gold standard in 
that connection: will it bring relatively steady 
international price levels and stable exchanges ? 
True, there are other problems to solve before a 
complete return of normality can be effected, and 
the more rapidly the fumes of war and a warlike 
spirit die away the more easily shall we be able to 
see our path. We agree with Mr. Colbert that 
stability will be more surely secured by a system 
which links the currencies of the nations to gold, 
rather than by one which aims at stabilisation at 
home in the hope that foreign exchanges will look 
after themselves; and the more surely despite the 
temporary disadvantages, to which Sir James Martin 
referred, from which we have recently been suffering. 
This country has reverted to a standard which 
was worked in the past and found to be tolerably 
satisfactory, and there is the experience of the past 
to guide us. We have replaced the “eye” so that 
it may continue to peer at us as we work out our 


monetary policy. We can obliterate it—but to © 


our cost and to our peril. 


The discussion on monetary matters, which 
opponents of the gold standard theory have 
provoked on the platform, in the Press and 
in the market place, have been all to the good. 
Economic questions, including monetary policy, 
should not form a closed book to be opened only by 
the few. The more economic knowledge is spread 
the better for the nation, and it is a hopeful sign 
that accountants, to whom these questions should be 
as important as to industrialists or bankers, are 
becoming alive to this necessity. We agree with 
Sir Josiah Stamp that the mind of the accountant 
should be “ realistic’ rather than “ legalistic.”’ 
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Limits to the Rule of Set-off. 


Importance attaches to the decision of the Court of 
Appeal in the recent case of Pennington & Owen, 
Iimited. In that case the rule of set-off received a 
considerable limitation, although apparently it cannot 
be said that in principle any new law was laid 
down. Yet the case was not free from difficulty, as is 
sufficiently shown by the fact that the liquidator’s 
application of the rule of set-off, and the decision of 
Mr. Justice Eve to the same effect, have been reversed 
in the Court of Appeal, where the Bench consisted of 
the Master of the Rolls and Mr. Justice Warrington. 
The facts were that the company in liquidation 
consisted of two members, Mr. P.and Mr. O. Mr. O. 
was admitted to be a creditor for £5,800, the bene- 
ficial interest in which sum had been transferred to 
an assignee. On the other hand there was a sum of 
£4,700 due to the company by the former firm of 
P. & O., the partners of which had been Mr. P. and 
Mr. O. The liquidator’s contention was that he was 
not bound or entitled to pay to Mr. O. or his assignee 
the £5,800 except on condition of there being 
simultaneously paid to the liquidator Mr. O.’s share 
of the old partnership debt of £4,700 and also any 
calls due by Mr. O. in the liquidation. Mr. Justice 
Eve took the same view, and it is that decision which 
has been reversed so far as regards the attempt to 
set-off Mr. O.’s share of the old partnership debt. 
Two things are admittedly clear: the first is that 
the calls are a good set-off, and the second is that 
the beneficial assignee can be in no better position 
than Mr. O. himself. : 

The rule of set-off has been well described by high 
judicial authority as one “‘ of wide utility and broad 
equity.’’ It applies in a great variety of circumstances, 
but it receives perhaps most apt illustration in 
testamentary cases, where legacies are bequeathed 
to persons who are already debtors to tle testator. 
In such circumstances it is possible that there may 
occasionally be a miscarriage in the sense that what 
actually results is not what the testator really 
intended. No doubt that is serious enough, but it 
only means that, if the position had been clearly and 
expressly put to the testator, he would have inserted 
in his will something which in point of fact the will 
does not contain. If a man lends £100 to his 
nephew, and subsequently makes a will in which he 
bequeaths to his nephew £1,000, it may well be that 
the testator (wrongly) thinks that that means that 
the debt is forgiven, and that on his death his nephew 

_is to receive a free and clear sum of £1,000 without 
having the £100 brought up against him. But if so, 
all that can be said is that the testator ought to have 
inserted words to that effect, which means that he 
ought to have left two legacies to the nephew, the 


one legacy being a release of the £100 debt, and 
the other legacy being a testamentary gift of £1,000. 
In the absence of clear words to the contrary, the rule 
of set-off is applied in all such cases. It has been 
well put thus: ‘‘ You, the debtor, have in your hands 
part of the assets of the testator, and you cannot 
claim any part of the assets of the testator, out of 
which of course your legacy must be paid, without 
bringing into the estate that portion which is now 
in your pocket; or in other words, your legacy must 
be treated as paid pro tanto out of the assets of the 
testator which you have in your pocket.” 


But all this is conditional on the debt being 
wholly and individually due by the debtor to the 
creditor. In other words, it applies to the case 
of a sole debtor, and also to the case of any one of 
joint and several debtors, but it does not apply to 
one of joint debtors. The main illustration of this 
distinction is found in the case of partnership 
liabilities, for which in England the partners are 
only jointly liable. The statutory rule under sect. 9 
of the Partnership Act, 1890, is ‘Every partner in a 
firm is liable jointly with the other partners, and in 
Scotland severally also, for all debts and obligations 
of the firm.” Accordingly if, in the case stated 
above, the £100 had been lent, not to the nephew, 
but to a firm in which he was one of two partners, 
the rule of set-off would not have applied, and the 
legacy of £1,000 would have been payable even 
though there might be a shortage in recovery of the 
partnership loan of £100. Exactly the same thing 
applies in this case of Pennington & Owen. Indeed 
it will have been observed that what the liquidator 
claimed to set-off was, not the partnership debt of 
£4,700, but only Mr. U.’s share of that debt. For 
the purpose of working that out Mr. Justice Eve 
seemed to think that proper accounts must be taken 
to clear up the partnership position, upon which 
Lord Justice Warrington comments as follows: ‘* It 
is difficult to see how the accounts as between the 
joint debtors could have any bearing upon the 
question whether the £5,800 can be retained against 
a debt due by the late partnership.” 


The fact is that joint liabilities are peculiar and 
unsatisfactory. The report does not show how the 
old partnership debt of £4,700 was constituted, but 


whenever a document for debt is taken from a 
partnership it ought to be made to run to the effect 
that the obligants are the firm and the partners, as 
such, and also personally and _ individually, and 
jointly and severally. That would put the partners, 
by express paction, in the same legal position as is 
implied by law, and expressed in the above-quoted 
section of the Partnership Act, as applicable to 


Scottish firms. The résult would be to take them 


certainly this case is a forcible reminder that. 
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out of the benefit of the exception to the rule of 
set-off, and to apply that rule to them as joint and 
several debtors. 


In conclusion it is noted with interest that 
Lord Justice Warrington is reported to have referred 
to the late partnership as ‘‘a separate legal entity.” 
It is rather understood that this is a novelty, and it 
is believed that Viscount Birkenhead, when Lord 
Chancellor, judicially referred to an English 
partnership as being ‘‘a commercial, but not a 
legal, entity.” 


SIR JOSIAH STAMP AND BALANCE SHEET 
PROBLEMS. 


**An Outsider’s Reflections on Accountants’ Problems 
To-day” was the subject of an address by Sir Josiah Stamp, 
at a luncheon at which he was entertained at the Holborn 
Restaurant by the London members of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants, Sir Gilbert Garnsey in the chair. 

Sir Josiah Stamp said that he had beeri thinking of the 
accountants’ attitude towards the published balance-sheet 
which, he said, rested upon a considerable amount of exact 
science. But when they came to the final story as told in the 
published balance-sheet, they got far from an exact science. 
They made the statement that it was a trueand correct statement 
of the affairs of the business, but if they were to say really 
what they thought it would be ‘this is one of the many true 
and correct statements.’’ (Laughter.) The trouble was that 
in the balance-sheet as they knew it to-day there was a 
constant struggle between two basic ideas which were 
practically incompatible, and they veered from one to the 
other. The first was that the balance-sheet ought to show 
the distribution of, or the physical embodiment of, a certain 
amount of capital that had been put into the business — show 
its destination; that the balance-sheet should be a faithful 
record of what has happened to it. But that was considerably 
modified from time to time by the other basic idea, that the 
balance-sheet should show what the business was, what the 
assets were, what they were worth at the time, and so on. 
Those two opinions were contending for mastery, and on the 
whole the first still stood. 

The question was whether the pressure of public opinion 
would make it necessary in future for the balance-sheet to 
answer far more questions than it did to-day. The State was 
beginning to come along and say, ‘‘ There is a good deal of 
suspicion about a particular branch of industry, as to whether 
it is being rightly conducted in the interests of society, whether 
there are trusts,andsoon. May we gauge the financial position, 
and what is happening from this collection of balance-sheets?’’ 

‘*No answer,” said Sir Josiah. 

Then they had Labour inquiring what the*capitalist was 
getting out of the business. It was quite possible, he said, 
that if they were to justify their position as capitalists, they 
would have to recede from some of the positions taken to-day. 
He hoped the accountant would not be dragged at the heels 
of the movement. 

What was the accountant doing to-day having regard to his 
extraordinarily high level of intelligence and attainment? 
What was he doing by way of contributing towards the burning 
questions of to-day? On the question of the gold standard 
they had the bankers’ point of view and the industrialists’ 
point of view. Was there a single accountant of to-day who 
was allowed to lift-up his voice and make what he might call a 
cross-bench opinion between the two—whose voice and opinion 
commanded weight ? He was only speaking by way of inquiry. 
Why was it that the people who stood centrally to the whole 
problem were saying nothing about it? Accountancy had a 
tendency to make the mind of the accountant legalistic and not 
realistic. ‘‘ Think of the balance-sheet from the realistic point 
of view,”’ he added, ‘‘not from the legalistic,and a flood of light 
will come upon you.” 


Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors. 


COUNCIL MEETING. 

A meeting of the Council was held in the Council 
Chamber, 50, Gresham Street, London, E.C., on Wednesday, 
October 28th, when there were present:—Mr. G. 8. Pitt 
(London), President, in the chair ; Mr. Thomas Keens (Luton), 
Vice-President; Mr. Joseph Blackham (Birmingham), Mr. 
E. W. E. Blandford (London), Mr. D. E. Campbell (Wolver- 
hampton), Mr. W. Claridge, M.A., J.P. (Bradford), Mr. Arthur 
Collins (London), Mr. J. M. Fells, C.B.E. (London), Lieut.- 
Colonel Grimwood, C.B., D.8.0. (London), Mr. R. Leyshon 
(Cardiff), Sir James Martin, J.P. (London), Mr. H. Morgan 
(London), Mr. J. Paterson (Greenock), Mr. W. H. Payne 
(London), Mr. A. E. Piggott (Manchester), Mr. G. E. Pike 
(London), Mr. J. Stewart Seggie, C.A. (Edinburgh), Mr. 
Richard Smith (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Mr. A. Standing (Liver- 
pool), Mr. P. Toothill (Sheffield), Mr. A. H. Walkey (Dublin), 
Mr. F. Walmsley, J.P. (Manchester), Mr. F. Ogden Whiteley, 
O.B.E. (Bradford), Mr. E. W. C. Whittaker, J.P. (South- 
ampton), Sir Charles H. Wilson, LL.D., M.P. (Leeds), Mr. 
A. E. Woodington (London), and Mr. A. A. Garrett, B.Sc., 
Secretary. 

Socrety’s FortretH ANNIVERSARY. 

It was unanimously resolved that the cordial thanks of the 
Council be conveyed to The Right Hon. Sir Alfred Louis Bower, 
Bart., Lord Mayor of the City of London, for his kindness in 
granting to the Society the use of the Mansion House for the 
Dinner held on the 27th inst. 

The thanks of the Council were also conveyed to Mr. A. A. 
Garrett, Secretary, and the members of the staff for their 
successful work in connection with the anniversary. 


Corps or Mitrrary Accountants. 


The question of the disbandment of the Corps of Military 
Accountants was considered, and it was unanimously resolved :— 


(a) That the Council of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors regrets the decision of the 
Army Council toabandon a proper system of financial 
accounts and considers such action does away with 
an important instrument in aid of true economy, 
and is calculated to have a deplorable effect 
upon improved accountancy in other Government 
Departments. 


(b) That this Council begs to urge upon the disbanding 
of the Corps of Military Accountants due regard 
be had to the rights to adequate compensation 
of members of this Society who belong to the 
Corps. This Council, having regard to the special 
circumstances, does not recognise the difference 
between those holding temporary or permanent 
engagements when the service has been of similar 
length. That a formal communication be made to 
the Secretary of State for War pointing out the 
disabilities under which these members will suffer 
upon their return to civil practice. 


NepeRLANDscH InstiTUUT vAN ACCOUNTANTS. 

An invitation was received from the Nederlandsch Instituut 
van Accountants for representatives of the Society to be 
present at an International Conference of Accountants to be 
held in Amsterdam in July, 1926. The Secretary was 
directed to send the thanks of the Council for the invitation, 


which the Council were pleased to accept. 
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Dearss. 

The Secretary reported the death of the following members:— 
Mr. William Robson Boyd (Associate) Grimsby, Mr. Lewis 
Birch Chesterton (Fellow) Johannesburg (South Africa), Mr. 
Walter John Dold (Fellow) Johannesburg (South Africa), Mr. 
John Richard Huddlestone (Fellow) Blackpoo!, Mr. Archibald 
Sliman (Fellow) Glasgow, Mr. Whaley Hardie Young (Fellow) 
Stirling. 


. RESIGNATION. . 

The Council received a letter from Mr. William Thomas 
Walton (West Hartlepool) resigning his seat on the Council. 
It was resolved that the resignation be accepted with regret, 
and that a communication be sent to Mr. Walton conveying 
to him an expression of the goodwill of all the members 
of the Council. 


ACCOUNTING AND ECONOMY. 


Lord Olivier’s letter on the abandonment by the War Office 
of the system of cost accounting, published in these columns 
yesterday, raises an issue of considerable importance. It has 
long been felt in the City that the accounting systems employed 
by the great spending departments are not adequate to modern 
needs. The form of the Estimates and the accounts submitted 
to the Public Accounts Committee are not sufliciently in- 
telligible to enable members of the House of Commons to bring 
any effective criticism to bear upon them, and though Treasury 
control is admirably efficient in preventing the initiation of 
unauthorised expenditure, it is not adequate to ensure that 
‘the expenditure actually authorised by Parliament is, in fact, 
the most economical possible. A system of cost accounting 
should render more effectual the financial control within the 
spending department itself, for it is only on a basis of 
comparative costs that a real knowledge of where the public 
money goes can be obtained. To abandon the scheme 
unanimously recommended by the Lawrence Committee before 
it has been thoroughly tried, in the sacred name of economy, 
is a policy that is penny wise and pound foolish.—The Times. 


THE RETURN TO GOLD. 


The following is an extract from the address of Sir John 
Ferguson, the President of the Institute of Bankers, at the 
annual meeting on the 28th ult.:—To some extent our 
troubles have been intensified temporarily by the return to 
gold, but if we succeeded in firmly establishing the gold 
standard in this country we should be able to look forward to 
the future with confidence. Since the introduction of the 
gold standard the adverse trade balance had tended to decline. 
This was one indication of the benefits of gold. Undoubtedly 
the amount we had available for-.lending abroad was 
appreciably less than before the war, after allowing for the 
higher price level to-day. If the supply of capital did not 
appear at the moment to be increasing they must make 

_ allowance for the temporary influence of monetary happenings 
on our trade conditions. In the long run the trade of this 


country would benefit, and was already benefiting, from the 
downward adjustment of prices. People were sometimes apt 
to forget that lower prices never fail to stimulate demand. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES REPORT. 


The following is an extract from the Report of the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies for the year 1923 :— 


PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANCE OR PuBLic AUDITOR. 


In a considerable number of cases Public Auditors were 
called in or other professional assistance was obtained either 
at the suggestion of this office or on account of the refusal of 
this office to accept annual returns which were incomplete 
or otherwise unsatisfactory. The following are examples of 
the results of such action :—- 


The annual return of a working men’s club was sent back 
for correction three times on account of numerous errors, 
few of the items reconciling through the accounts, and assets 
appearing in the balance-sheet at amounts greatly in excess 


_| of those which seemed justified by previous balance-sheets or 


purchases during the year. Eventually, at the suggestion 
of this office, a Public Auditor was called in to investigate 
the affairs of the club, and discovered that the treasurer had 
misappropriated over £150, being practically the whole of 
the cash belonging to the club. In nineteen instances the 
treasurer had deposited less in the bank than he was supposed 
to have done, besides converting to his own use sundry 
sums of loose cash. The Public Auditor’s report states, 
inter alia, that ‘‘apparently, on the assumption that all was 
right, the treasurer has not been required by the committee 
to produce the pass book, and their manner of keeping the 
cash book did not disclose the leakage.’’ A warrant for 
the arrest of the treasurer was issued, but before it could 
be executed he committed suicide. It appeared that the 
treasurer, a labourer with a wife and two children, had been 
out of work for many months, and had used the club’s money 
for the support of himself and family. The accounts of the 
club have now been put on a proper footing, and it is stated 
that the services of the Public Auditor are to be retained 
for the future. © 


The annual return of a working men’s club as first rendered 
was in a very incomplete condition, being unaudited, no 
balances being brought forward as at beginning of year, 
none of the accounts or the balance-sheet being balanced, 
and an item ‘‘ Owing by late Secretary’’ being shown as a 
liability. The return was therefore sent back to the club. 
The return was re-submitted, signed by two lay auditors as 
being correct, and without any special report, but obviously 
was still far from being in order, as no balances of cash, 
stock or profit were brought forward, although large 
balances appeared in the balance-sheet for the previous year. 
The return was therefore again returned to the club for 
correction, and it was suggested that professional assistance 
be obtained. After some correspondence between the club, 
its solicitor, the late secretary and this office as to whether 
the late secretary or the present secretary was responsible 
for compiling the return, and from which it appeared 
that the late secretary, who had ceased to hold office on 
February 4th, 1923, had neglected to keep proper books and 
had had judgment given against him in favour of the club 
for £20 8s. 4d. in respect of a cash deficiency, the club placed 
its accounts in the hands of a Chartered Accountant who 
prepared a fresh return, which was filed, together with the 
accountant’s special report, as being the best return obtainable 
in the circumstances. Among other things, the accountant 
discovered that a mortgage on the club’s premises of 
£160 6s. 8d. shown in the 1921 balance-sheet, which had 
been signed by two lay auditors as being correct, &c., had, 
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in August, 1921, been merged into a mortgage for £300, 
which was not shown in the balance-sheet, so that the 
balance of profit at the end of 1921 had been overstated by 
the difference. The accounts and affairs of the club have 
now been put in good order. 


A fresh annual return of a working men’s club prepared by 
a Public Auditor showed an increase of £67 in the liabilities 
and £424 in the assets. 


The annual return of a working men’s club was very 
unsatisfactory, a balancing item of £90 being shown in the 
cash account, a loan to the club being shown as income 
in the general account, and the accounts and balance-sheet 
being incorrectly totalled and the totals at the foot not 
agreeing. A Public Auditor who was called in reported that 
receipts, &c., had been destroyed and that the information 
necessary to prepare full accounts was not available. 
The liabilities were found to have been overstated by £131 
(mortgages by. £124 and other liabilities by £7). 


A revised annual return of a working men’s club furnished 
upon investigation by a Public Auditor, after the original 
annual return had been rejected, showed a reduction of the 
stock in hand at end of year by £35, a reduction of £31 14s. 7d. 
in the cash at bank, an increase of £28 in the club’s 
liabilities and a diminution of £94 in the balance of profit 
carried forward. 


In another case, an amended annual return prepared by an 
accountant at the instance of this office revealed a loss of 
£242 1s. 114d. on the year’s working, although the original 
return showed the expenditure for the year as exactly 
equalling the income. The accountant reported, inter alia, 
that the books were badly kept, errors and omissions being 
numerous, and that there was a deficiency in the cash of 
£156 3s. 3d. In consequence of these and other ve Revco 
the balance of profit carried forward was reduced from 
£458 19s. Od. to £113. The secretary has been removed 
from office, and has promised, to repay the cash deficiency. 


A Public Auditor employed to correct the annual return of a 
club found that the club’s creditors had been understated by 
over £200, cheques being drawn in November and December 
and entered in the books, but retained by the secretary until 
January and February of the following year, as there was 
not sufficient cash in the club’s banking account to meet 
them. The accountant reported that no steward’s book or 
subscription book had been kept, that a large number of 
receipts were missing, and that heavy payments had been 
made to the committee for free drinks. New officials have 
been elected and the books put in order. 


A working men’s club having failed to furnish its statutory 
annual return, this office threatened proceedings. It appeared 
that the late secretary had neglected to prepare any return 
and that the books and accounts had been left in a muddle. 
At the suggestion of this office a Public Auditor was called in, 
and after reconstructing the accounts for the year from the 
material available, the cash book not having been entered up, 
found that cash amounting to £18 was unaccounted for. 


The following instance serves to show how lay auditors often 
fail, even in the more obvious of their duties :— 


A Public Auditor called in to investigate the accounts of a 
branch which had for years past employed only lay auditors, 
discovered that since 1912 a mortgage investment of £200 
had been included in the balance-sheet as £400 and that 
£237 12s. 8d. and £43 83. 34d. shown in the last balance-sheet 
as cash at bank and in treasurer’s hands respectively (and 
similar balances since 1910) had, in fact, no existence. 


} 


| 


The Public Auditor reported that the amounts hown as in 
the bank had been inserted merely to balance the accounts, 
that there had been gross carelessness in the preparation of 
the accounts for many years, and that the audits hitherto had 
been ineffective. It is evident that the previous auditors 
had never examined the mortgage deeds, the bank pass book 
or the cash in hand. Had they done so, the discrepancies 
must have been revealed. 


DINNER TO SIR JOSIAH STAMP. 


A private dinner was given on October 8th to Sir Josiah Stamp. 
Sir James Martin presided, and the following were present: 
The Rt. Hon. Reginald McKenna, Sir Max Muspratt, Dr. Walter 
Leaf, Sir Guy Granet, Sir Richard Hopkins, Sir Ralph 
Anstruther, Mr. G. Stanhope Pitt, Dr. G. C. Clayton, M.P., 
Professor Graham Wallis, Sir William McLintock, Sir Edward 
Harrison, Sir Duncan Kerly, Mr. J. W. Slack, Mr. G. B. Canny, 
Sir Ernest Clark, Sir William Beveridge, Sir Cooper Perry, 
Mr. G. W. Malcolm, Mr. C. Hewetson Nelson, Mr. J. A. A. 
Berrie, Mr. A. C. Alcock, Mr. William Strachan, Mr. W. A. 
Short, Mr. A. A. Garrett, Mr. C. H. Carpenter, Mr. A. W. 
Flux, Mr. Henry Hulatt, Mr. J. D. McPhail, Mr. F. W. Clark, 
Mr. W. 8. Best, Mr. Harold Bellman, Mr. L. A. P. Warner, 
Mr. J. Broughton Knight, Mr. W. H. Coates, Mr. E. G. 
Hawke, Mr. J. W. Mitchell and Mr. R. J. Hall. 

The toast of the guest of the evening was proposed by 
Mr. Reginald McKenna and supported by Sir Richard Hopkins, 
and his portrait by Mr. John A. A. Berrie, R.C.A., Liverpool, 
was presented to Sir Josiah Stamp by Sir Max Muspratt on 
behalf of a number of friends. 


Correspondence. 


ACCOUNTANTS’ CHARGES. 
To the Editors Incorporated Accountants’ Journal. 


Strs,—I should greatly appreciate your valued opinion upon 
the following matter of professional interest :— 


In the case of a recent audit undertaken by me, the 


settlement of the income tax assessment necessitated 
preparation of capital computations for earlier years in 
which no books were kept, and also an appeal to the 
Special Commissioners of Income Tax. 

On the working of the last accounts, the inspector 
required an analysis of ‘“‘ accounting charges,’’ and now 
states he is only prepared to admit as a revenue debit 
the fixed annual audit fee, and has added back for income 
tax assessment the fees charged in respect of all other 
work, i.¢., capital computations, Special Commissioners’ 
appeal and excess profits duty workings. 

I might mention that I have appealed against the inspector’s 
decision, and the case is noted for hearing before the General 
Commissioners at an early date. 

In the meantime I should be glad of your observations 
through the medium of the Journal. 

Thanking you in anticipation, 

Yours faithfully, 

Chorlton-cum-Hardy. G. G. Jackson. 

{We have never heard of accountants’ charges for income 
tax work being disallowed for the purpose of the income tax 
assessment. We shall be interested to hear the result of the 
appeal.— Eps., I.A.J.] 
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COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION. 


In connection with the Congress of the International 
Chamber of Commerce a meeting was held of the Court of 
Commercial Arbitration, under the chairmanship of the 
President of the Court, M. Etienne Clémentel, in the Chamber 
of the Supreme Court of Belgium, which was kindly put at the 
disposal of the International Chamber by the Prime Minister. 


M. Jules Carlier, chairman of the Belgian Central Industrial 
Committee and member of the Court of Arbitration, welcomed 
his foreign colleagues. He laid stress on the advantages of 
arbitration for business men, especially in connection with 
disputes with foreigners. It was to their interest, he said, to 
adopt this rapid procedure, which cost very little and which 
ensured that the case would be tried by fully competent 
experts. As M. Carlier added, the arbitrator can “gauge the 
full importance of the judgment given” as he is himself a 
business man. 


__ M. Etienne Clémentel began his speech by recalling that in 
the seventeenth century the Drapers of Brussels commissioned 
the sculptor Mare de Vos to carve five symbolical statues 
in the facade of the headquarters of their Corporation, next 
to the Hétel de Ville. These statues represented Justice 
surrounded by Europe, Africa, Asia and America, and were 
intended ‘‘to prove to their clients from far off continents 
that justice was at the root of all commercial transactions.” 

This great ideal which they expressed in stone still exists 
and may be said to be the basis of all the work done by the 
Court of Arbitration of the Chamber. 

M. Clémentel pointed out the value of commercial arbitration 
for manufacturers and traders who conclude hasty agreements 
with foreigners on the strength of samples, agreements some- 
times confirmed by a mere cable. Difficulties often arise: 


“The buyer and the seller, who are often separated by 
thousands of miles, are both persuaded that they are 
in the right. What are they todo? Shall they bring the 
ease before the Courts? It is true that the seller can 
appeal to the Courts of his own country and obtain a 
judgment from them. But this judgment is not fully 
executory in the country of the defendant. The authority 
of the Court forms part of the sovereignty of the State 
and expires at its frontiers. In order to be executory in 
a foreign country the judgment must be verified and 
guaranteed by the Judges of the latter country, and you 
are aware how complicated and slow is the procedure of 
the exequatur. 

“It is true that the plaintiff can apply to the Courts of 
the country of his co-contractor, but will he not lose many 
advantages by bringing his case before jurisdictions which 
do not follow the commercial customs and legislation of 
his own country? To bring his case before a foreign 
Court will also be extremely costly. Finally, without 
wishing to throw doubt for an instant on the complete 
impartiality of the Judges, is not the plaintiff inclined 
involuntarily to wonder whether the foreign Judge is not 
likely to favour his own countryman to a certain extent ? 
That is a human feeling which must be taken into account.” 


The reasonable solution is therefore to resort to arbitration, 
and in particular to the arbitration of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. . 

M. Clémentel recalled the results already obtained, the 
number of disputes settled, and emphasised the importance of 
inserting the arbitration clause in all contracts, so that, should 
a dispute arise, the debtor cannot refuse to submit the case 
to the Chamber in order to avoid penalties. He also pointed 
out that the arbitration clause is legally valid, or will soon 
be valid, in several countries where it has not hitherto been so, 
notably in the United States and in Poland, and he expressed 
his warm desire that the French Senate should approve the 
report on which the draft Bill he submitted in 1923 was based. 


Mr. Raymond Streat, Secretary of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce and member of the Standing Committee on 
Arbitration of the Chamber, stated that Great Britain was 
one of the real homes of commercial arbitration. The British 
arbitration law reflects the attitude of the British business man, 
who is no lover of avoidable litigation and will do all in his 


power to avoid it, even at the cost of concession and sacrifice. 
“One of the greatest of the benefits which the International 
Chamber of Commerce confers upon the world of business is 
that it enables each country to bring into the common stock 
the best of its ideas and the best of its experiences.” Although 
Great Britain has much to learn from other countries, it can 
in return contribute the special experience it has gained in 
arbitrations. 

Mr. Streat took pains to define the Protocol concerning 
arbitration clauses, established by the League of Nations 
in 1923, engaging nations who signed it to recognise the 
validity of the arbitration clause. Mr. Streat expressed 
the hope that other countries would sign the Protocol in 
addition to those which have already signed it: Finland, 
Italy, Belgium, Great Britain; Germany, Albania, Roumania 
and Denmark. 

‘‘To people who do business with those countries we 
can say: ‘Gentlemen, make use of the arbitration clause. 
If troubles arise, you will find the mere existence of an 
arbitration clause will dispose your correspondent in the 
deal to be reasonable, and will, as we say in English, 
‘nip the trouble in the bud.” If real disputes occur and 
cannot be solved amicably, you will have the quickest, 
cheapest and best method of settling them at your 
disposal without delay. Because the country with which 
you are trading has signed the League of Nations Protocol, 
we can assure you that in that country your arbitration 
clause will be valid and sound.’” 


Changes and Removals. 


Mr. C. F. Beer, Incorporated Accountant, has removed to 
Gordon Chambers, 21, Bond Street, Leeds. 


Mr. Reginald Burrows, Incorporated Accountant, has 
joined in partnership Mr. Charles J. White, Incorporated 
Accountant, and the combined practices will be carried on 
under the style of Burrows & White, Incorporated Accountants, 
15, Long Row East, Nottingham. 


Messrs. Crane, Houghton & Crane, Incorporated Accountants, 
announce that they have taken into partnership, as from 
October 1st, Mr. Harold F. Inkpen, Incorporated Accountant. 
The style of the firm will remain as hitherto, and the office 
will be at Cathedral House, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 


Mr. J. A. Crawshaw, Incorporated Accountant, has com- 
menced public practice at 72, Horne Street, Bury, Lanes. 


Messrs. Goldby & Panchaud and Mr. H. P. Webber, of 
Johannesburg, announce that their practices have been 
amalgamated, and will be carried on at The Bank House, 
Main Street, Johannesburg, under the style of Goldby, 
Panchaud & Webber, Incorporated Accountants, 


Messrs. -Holmes White, Herbert & Co., Incorporated 
Accountants, have removed to 476, Barking Road, Plaistow, 
London, E.13. 


The partnership hitherto subsisting between Mr. Walter 
Saunders, Mr. H..H. Bobart and Mr. J. W. Daffarn (under 
the style of Saunders, Bobart & Saunders) has been dissolved 
by arrangement as from 31st October last. Mr. Walter 
Saunders and Mr. J. W. Daffarn will practise under the style 
Saunders, Daffarn & Saunders. Mr. H. H. Bobart has taken 
into partnership Mr. W. R. Baskett, Incorporated Accountant, 
and will practise under the style of H. H. Bobart & Co. Both 
firms will continue at Gresham College, Basinghall Street, 
London, E.€, 2. . 
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Che Gold Standard in 
Cheory. 


By Mr. JOHN P. COLBERT, B.Com., 
Manacine Eprror oF THe ‘ Sratist.”’ 


Tue first meeting of the autumn session of the Incorporated 
Accountants’ Students’ Society of London was held at 
Cordwainers Hall on Tuesday, October 6th. 


Sir James Martin occupied the chair, and was supported by 
Sir Stephen Killik (a member of the Committee of the Stock 
Exchange), the President, Committee and Officers of the 
Society, and a crowded attendance of members. 


The CHarrman, in opening the proceedings, said that the 
Society was founded 35 years ago, and he was their first 
Treasurer. For some years past the Treasurership had been 
held by his partner, Mr. King Farlow, and they were the only 
two Treasurers the Society had had in the whole course of its 
history. He congratulated them on the excellent syllabus for 
the autumn session, and upon the eminent men who were to 
address them on important subjects. He felt that the 
members of the Society mnst look beyond the mere subjects 
to be got up for examination and obtain that wider culture 
which was essential for a professional man. 

The subject for that evening’s consideration, ‘‘The Gold 
Standard in Theory,” was one of the greatest importance at 
that time, and they were fortunate in being favoured with a 
paper from so leading an authority as Mr. Colbert, whom he 
had pleasure in calling upon to address the meeting. 


Mr. Colbert’s Address. 

Historically, the gold standard owes its present development 
to the growth of international trade. In the primitive 
economic stage, when wants were few and the family self- 
supporting, the use of a money was unnecessary. Later on, 
with the growth of division of labour, when the members of 
the community—no longer self-supporting, and requiring many 
things unknown to their ancestors—began to trade amongst 
themselves, the need arose for a money, as an alternative to 
barter; that is to say, the need for common agreement on 
some commodity in terms of which all other values would be 
expressed, and which would be generally accepted in exchange 
for all products and services. Then, as wants multiplied 
further with the march of civilisation, and with the spread of 
division of labour to the international field, leading to world 
trade, came the need for a common international money. 

Gold came to be selected as the world’s monetary commodity. 
Why—we need not consider. Obviously, it is physically 
suited for this purpose: it condenses a relatively high value 
into a small bulk, and it is practically imperishable. For 
long it had to compete side by side with other standards, 
such as silver, but it finally established itself as the sole 
monetary commodity in the greater part of the civilised world. 

The point to note just now is that the chief raison d’étre of 
the gold standard is as a convenience to international trade. 


SEPARATION OF THE Monetary Funcrions. 

I have described above two of the functions to be performed 
by the money commodity, namely, a standard of value and a 
mediumof exchange. There isathird, namely,astoreof wealth. 
Originally, the three functions were united in gold; to-day they 
are not. How the monetary functions came to be separated may 
be briefly described. Originally, gold intended to be a store of 
wealth was deposited with the goldsmiths for safe keeping 


the owners receiving paper certificates of their deposits. 
Gradually these certificates passed from. hand to hand in 
payment of debts, thus obviating the trouble and risk of 
drawing out the gold itself; their acceptance was voluntary, 
and depended on the certainty that the holders could at any 
time exchange them for gold. In time the goldsmiths found 
that they could safely make loans by creating and issuing 
more certificates than they had gold to cover. In the course 
of centuries these certificates, representing titles to a stated 
quantity of gold, came to be issued in larger and larger 
amounts; gold itself receded more and more into the vaults 
of the banks. In time, the right of issuing these gold 
certificates began to be centralised in the hands of Government 
or of a single banking institution, and the certificates them- 
selves were made legal tender—that is to say, the members of 
the community were compelled by law to accept them in 
payment of debts to any amount. 

Thus evolved the highly complicated modern banking and 
credit system. To-day deposits are made in the form of 
titles to gold, or even titles to those titles, instead of gold itself. 
The banks, which are the descendants of the goldsmiths, make 
loans by issuing, not direct titles to gold (which have taken 
the form of currency notes or legal tender bank notes), but 
titles to those titles. Theoretically, all the liabilities of the 
banks to their customers are convertible into currency notes, 
and all currency notes are redeemable in gold; but everybody 
knows that in practice this is not so. The amount of gold in 


the world is sufficient to redeem only a fraction of even the. 


direct titles to gold that have been issued by the various 
Governments and central banks. 

Thus we see that as a medium of exchange (and, in part, as 
a store of wealth) gold has been almost entirely superseded by 
gold certificates in the form of currency notes, bank notes 
and other negotiable instruments. What is its position in 
regard to the remaining function of money, namely, a standard 
of value ? P 

Tse Demanp For Goxp. 

Here, too, it is clear that gold has travelled very far since 
its primitive stages as a money. When gold first started on 
its monetary career, obviously its value in exchange—the 
value at which it was accepted in payment of debts—must 
have been determined by its value in use—i.e., its value as 
an ornament, and for other purposes. Value, according to 
modern economic science, is determined by the relation 
between supply and demand. Before it began to be used as a 
money the demand for gold lay in its use as an ornament and 
for some other purposes. When, however, it was adopted as 
the monetary commodity a competing demand was created. 
This new demand has caused a far larger amount of gold to 
be mined than would have been produced otherwise; it has 
grown enormously in importance, until to-day the monetary 
demand for gold overshadows the demand for the metal in the 
arts. It is obvious, for instance, that if all the nations 
renounced the gold standard finally, and the huge stocks of 
the metal now held in the vaults of the central banks and 
national Treasuries were thrown on the market, the value of 
gold would fall very substantially; the demand for the metal 
from the arts alone would be altogether insuflicient to absorb 
these supplies except at a much lower value. 


Tue Posrrton or Gotp as THE MeEasuRE or VALUES. 


Thus we cannot regard gold as possessing a value in 
consumption, apart from its value in exchange, that would 


still be maintained even if that general agreement by virtue of - 


which it acts as the monetary standard were to be revoked. The 
original order has become inversed: originally the value at 


which gold went into circulation as a money was given to it : 


by its value in consumption as a commodity, like any other 
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commodity. To-day its position as a commodity for ordinary 
consumption is dominated by its position as the world’s 
monetary standard. 


We have now to consider further the factors determining the 
value of gold. Price is the expression of value: the price of 
a commodity represents the point at which supply and demand 
are in equilibrium. When we come to the case of golj, we 
must, of course, interpret ‘‘ price” differently, seeing that 
‘* price’’ refers to a quantity of gold itself. To say, for 
instance, that the price of gold is £3 17s. 104d. per standard 
ounce is equivalent to saying that an ounce of gold is worth 
an ounce of gold, or that the price of a sovereign is a sovereign. 
We must express the value of gold {i.e., we must take its 
price) as its purchasing power in terms of commodities in 
general. We might take, say, a standard group of commodities 
with appropriate quantities of each and assume their relative 
values to be constant; the amount of this standard group 
that a given quantity or gold would purchase would be its 
“‘ price.” For convenience this is called the ‘‘ price level.” 
We take, then, the value of gold to be represented by the 
price level. 


Now, what determines the price level or value of gold? 
Obviously, the conditions of supply and demand differ here 


from those applicable to any other commodity. We cannot- 


take the value of gold, or price level, as being determined by 
the supply of gold itself in relation to the demand therefor 
for monetary and other purposes. The paper titles to gold in 
the form of currency notes, &c., that have been put into 
circulation perform one of the original functions of gold in 
that they form the chief medium of exchange, and they 
are normally accepted as equivalent to gold itself. They, 
therefore, satisfy part of the demand for gold for monetary 
purposes. Consequently they form part of the effective 
supply of gold. If all the notes were cancelled and gold coin 
alone put into circulation the value of metal would rise, 
because its effective supply would have been contracted. 
Thus we take the supply of gold as being made up by the 
amount of the metal itself in existence, plus the amount of 
titles to gold of one form or another that have been created. 
As regards the demand for gold, ‘we have already seen that 
much the larger part of the demand for gold is derived from 
its use for monetary purposes. In this sense the demand 
depends on the supply of other commodities and services 
waiting to be exchanged. Hence, the value of gold, or price 
level, may be stated as being determined by the number of 
units of gold and titles to gold circulating as money in 
relation to the quantities of commodities and services entering 
into trade. This, of course, is nothing more than the well 
known quantity theory of the value of money. It is sufficient 
for our purposes to state it in its simplest form, as here, 
without going into the side issue of velocity of circulation. 
We may take it, then, that if the number of units of general 
purchasing power, or money, is increased relatively to the 
supply of goods and services, the value of the monetary unit 
will tend to fall, i.e., the price level will tend to rise. If, on 
the other hand, the relative supply of purchasing power is 
decreased, the value of the monetary unit will tend to rise; in 
other words, the price level will tend to fall. 


As the number of paper units of purchasing power vastly 
exceeds the number of gold units, it follows that the value of 
gold, or price level, is determined to a large extent by monetary 
policy. By altering the relative quantity of currency notes, 
&c., we can alter the value of gold, or price level. Thus, 
suppose that during the war and post war years, instead of 
merely suspending the gold standard the countries outside 
America finally abandoned it, revoking the guarantee to buy 
gold at a fixed price in terms of the paper money, as well as 


the guarantee to sell it at fixed price. And suppose that 
America began to print large quantities of notes, still 
guaranteeing convertibility into gold. What would happen? 
Would there be a rush to convert into gold? Possibly yes. 
But consider: if all the gold were drawn out from the vaults of 
the American banks what could the holders do with it? They 
could not sell it abroad. At home its purchasing power 
would be the same, unit for unit, as that of paper money ; its 
purchasing power would continue to fall side by side with 
that of the paper money unit until] its melting value exceeded 
its value as money. Then, and only then, would the limit to 
the issue of convertible notes be reached. Thus, with a gold 
standard in one country alone, the value of the metal could 
conceivably fall until it reached its value as a commodity pure 
and simple for consumption in the arts and manufactures. 

On the other hand it is conceivable that, by enforcing a 
most drastic deflation policy, the American authorities could 
have withdrawn altogether the issue of paper money and 
made gold coin the sole medium of payments. In that case 
the value of the metal would have been forced up until a 
price level had been reached so low that any further fall 
could come about only through a general contraction in the 
quantity of goods and services or through an increase in the 
supply of gold itself. 

Thus there is a lower limit to the value of gold determined 
by the supply of the metal in relation to the demand therefor 
for consumption in the arts alone, and an upper limit 
determined by the supply of the metal itself (i.e., supposing 
gold coin to be the sole medium of payments) in relation to 
the total demand therefor for monetary and other purposes. 
Between these two limits the value of gold may fluctuate in 
accordance mainly with monetary policy, whether consciously 
or unconsciously pursued. 

In the years when the United States of America alone was 
operating an effective gold standard, violent changes in the 
value of gold did in fact occur, due to changes in monetary 
policy. Thus the American price level—then the sole 
criterion of the value of gold—rose by 96 per cent. between 
the end of 1919 and the middle of 1921, and has declined 
again by 25 per cent. since the latter period; and for the 
explanation of these changes we must look, not to alterations 
in the supply of gold itself, but to alterations in the effective 
supply of general purchasing power in relation to the state of 
production and trade. In fact, the monetary stock of gold in 
America increased very substantially between the end of 1919 
and the middle of 1921; hence, other things being equal, we 
should expect the value of gold to fall in that period instead of 
rising, as I have said, by 96 per cent. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL CHARACTER OF THE GoLDp STanDARD. 

I have already hinted that the gold standard exists 
primarily as a convenience to international trade. As a 
national standard, in operation in one country alone, it is 
valueless. Gold is too clumsy to act as a medium of 
exchange, while it cannot be of use as a measure of value 
seeing that its own value is, within very wide limits, a matter 
of policy. But even in the international field it must not be 
supposed that the main function of the gold standard of 
to-day is to stabilise prices. I do not deny, of course, that an 
ideal monetary standard should stabilise prices, i.e., should 
itself be stable in value. But, in fact, the gold standard has 
not brought stability in the past, nor can it be expected of 
itself to do so in the future. As we have seen, its own value 
is very largely at the mercy of the various note-issuing 
authorities and banking systems of the world. Unquestionably 
we may look for a greater measure of international price 
stability in future years under the gold standard than we 
have experienced in recent years under paper standards. 
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Yet the point is that under modern conditions the gold 
standard has no inherent, automatic property of keeping 
prices stable. What it can and does achieve is not absolute 
stability, but relative stability of international price levels. 
This we have now to consider. 


Wuat ts tHE Practica Foncrion or THe Goup Sranparp ? 

At this point, of course, I might put before you that 
comfortable, labour-saving theory which regards the function 
of the gold standard as merely providing a convenient 
commodity, acceptable internationally, that ean be used to 
discharge international balances of indebtedness. This theory 
may be an easily intelligible one, but it is wholly unscientific. 
It would be altogether owt of the question, however, in the 
course of a short lecture to examine all the issues involved in 
it. I can only try and induce you to take a deeper view of the 
functions of the gold standard. 


The essential outward sign of the gold standard is the 
existence of a guarantee to buy it and sell it at a fixed price 
expressed in terms of the paper currency (e.g., in this country 
£3 17s. 104d. per oz., eleven-twelfths fine) and to permit free 
exports and imports of the metal. If all these things do not 
exist there is no effective gold standard. The paper currency 
note is, of course, of insignificant intrinsic value. In 
proportion thereto it has an enormous purchasing power in 
terms of commodities and services in general. But the 
issuing authority does not guarantee that purchasing power. 
Under the gold standard, however, it guarantees its purchasing 
power in terms of one commodity—gold. If the buying and 
selling guarantee for gold exists, there is a very strict limit 
set to manipulation of the value of gold on the part of 
isolated nations. I have already explained how the value of 
gold is represented by the general price level, and how this 
price level depends mainly on the quantity of paper units of 
purchasing power, in relation to the quantity of other 
commodities and services entering into trade. Now these 
units of purchasing power are finally exercisable only in the 
country of origin; in other words, each country has control 
over its own price level. This control, however, is limited by 
the simultaneous monetary policies of countries abroad. 
Thus, if any country begins to increase the supply of paper 
money, other things being equal, the price level will rise, i.e., 
the value of gold will fall. Gold will then have a higher 
purchasing power abroad; consequently it will tend to flow 
out. Conversely, if there is a contraction of paper purchasing 
power in any country the price level will tend to rise; gold 
will, therefore, tend to have a higher value there and will tend 
to flow in. Thus, if one country alone tries to extend its 
super structure of paper currency its obligation to redeem in 
gold at a fixed ratio will become effective when the extension 
goes so far as to raise its price level relatively to price levels 
in gold standard countries abroad. In the event of the paper 
currency being contracted so far as to cause a fall in the price 
level relatively to world prices, the obligation to buy gold at a 
fixed price becomes effective. Thus the price levels of all the 
gold standard countries must remain stable relatively to one 
another. 

Tue Foreign ExcuHances. 

But what, after all, is the great advantage in preserving 
relative stability in international price levels? I might say 
at once: Because this means stability of the foreign 
exchanges, which represent the price of one national currency 
in terms of another, or others. This, however, is merely 
evading the issue. It might be asked: What is the 
advantage to international trade of stable foreign exchanges ? 
An obvious advantage is, of course, that it enables the 
importer or exporter to know with certainty in advance what 


he will have to pay or receive. In domestic trade, with 
fluctuating prices, the merchant or manufacturer is obliged 
to forecast the probable course of prices. For the importer or 
exporter there is a double complication ; not only are prices 
fluctuating in the home market, but also the price of the 
foreign currency through which he has to deal. With stable 
foreign exchanges this added uncertainty is removed. 


The advantages to international trade of stable price levels 
or foreign exchanges are, however, far more deeply rooted 
than this. 


So far I have made only a passing reference to the foreign 
exchanges. At this point, however, we must consider them 
at some length. The definition of a foreign exchange rate 
has already been indicated. It is the price of one national 
currency unit in terms of another.. Under an international 
gold standard the unit of each national currency has a definite 
guaranteed equivalent in gold. It follows that co long as the 
gold standard is maintained effectively the exchange rate can 
never vary very much. Suppose, for instance, that the price 
of a pound in terms of dollars—i.e., the London-New York 
exchange—fell to 4 dols. 80 cents. Now, the same quantity 
of gold in London can be bought for a pound as can buy, in 
New York, 4 dols. 87 cents (paper). Consequently, instead 
of being content to accept only 4 dols. 80 cents for the 
pound in London, anybody here might take the pound to 


| the Bank of England and exchange it for a gold sovereign, 


or its equivalent in weight, sending the gold to America 
to be exchanged at the Mint for 4 dols. 87 cents. If the 
difference—7 cents—were more than sufficient to pay all 
the charges involved—freight, insurance, &c.—then the 
transaction would. be profitable. At present it would be 
profitable to send gold to New York if the dollar rate fell 
below about 4 dols. 843 cents. This is called the export 
gold point. Corresponding to this is an import gold point 
(at present about 4 dols. 89 cents) determined by the cost of 
sending gold from New York to London. These gold points 
set the limits to possible fluctuations in the exchanges. 
If a nation cannot keep its currency in the exchanges above 
the export gold points, it is forced off the gold stendard. 
We may here observe that the working of the gold st..ndard 
in stabilising the foreign exchanges is to a very large extent 
automatic. An outflow of gold is in itself a corrective of the 
conditions giving rise to the outflow. So also with an inflow 
of gold. We have seen that gold will tend to flow out if the 
price level rises in a country,due to expansion of currency 
and credit (credit being purchasing power created by the 
banks) relatively to requirements. The outflow of gold 
provides a warning that the paper superstructure built up 
on gold is too inflated. The note issuing authority becomes 
alarmed for the preservation of its redemption guarantee. 
Immediately measures are taken to remedy the rise in prices. 
The bank rate is put up; credit is restricted. (I am here 
referring, of course, to normal conditions in the money 
market.) The outflow of gold itself narrows the basis of 
credit at home, while it widens it in the recipient countries 
abroad. These movements continue until the price level is 
brought once more into harmony with world prices. So also 
with an inflow of gold, due, for instance, to a fall in the 
price level. The credit basis becomes widened, money tends 
to become cheaper, and, consequently, prices tend to rise. 
The opposite tendencies are at work in the countries from 


which the gold is coming. The two sets of forces continue - 


until the value of gold is again equalised internationally. 
If the measures here described fail to check an outflow of 
gold, more drastic expedients are available, such as refusal 
of credit, calling in of loans, selling securities so as to absorb 
ready money, or raising credits abroad and using them to 
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purchase the home currency, thus contracting its volume. 
If all these expedients fail the nation has to suspend the 
gold standard. 

Porcuasine Power Partry. 

We have still to consider, however, the fundamental causes 
of foreign exchange movements. We may best do so by 
considering the exchanges in the absence of the gold standard. 
Now, even if there is no actual exchange market for, say, 
pounds and dollars, clearly there is still a theoretical exchange 
rate between them, measured by their respective purchasing 
powers. If 4 dols. 87 cents will buy a given quantity of 
wheat or of coal in America and £1 will buy the same 
quantity in Great Britain, the theoretical exchange rate 
is 4dols. 87 cents to £1. This is known as the purchasing 
power parity. If we take, instead of one or two commodities, 
the purchasing power in terms of commodities in general we 
see that the theoretical exchange rate is a question of relative 
- price levels. Now, it is clear that the actual exchange rate 
cannot diverge very much from this theoretical rate. If by 
buying dollars in the exchange market and spending the 
proceeds in America one can get more commodities than 
would be given for the same quantity of sterling at home, 
then people will tend to do this. Normally, they will do so 
if the cost of bringing the commodities to this side, including 
freight, insurance, interest and any Customs charges, is less 
than the difference between home prices and dollar prices. 
The demands thereby created for dollars would tend to raise 
the exchange rate until it became adjusted to the relation 
between the general purchasing power of the two currencies. 
Looked at in another way, we may regard the exchange rate 
as being determined by the supply of and demand for sterling 
in relation to the supply of and demand for dollars. 
The balancing point between the supply of and demand for 
a currency we have already shown to be the price level. 
Hence the theoretical exchange rate is the equilibrium point 
between the two price levels. In this form of statement, the 
theory shows the determinant of the exchange rate to be 
the purchasing power parity. If we take supply and demand 
in regard to the exchanges as the actual supply of and 
demand for foreign currencies in the exchange market itself, 
we arrive at the trade balance, or balance of indebtedness, 
theory. For the actual supply of foreign currencies in the 
exchange markets at any time, and the demand therefor, 
are primarily determined by the volume of international 
debits and credits requiring to be liquidated. The difference 
between the two theories is that the purchasing power parity 
theory stresses the long period factors in supply and demand. 
The trade balance theory stresses the short period factors. 
We may take an analogy with the price of rubber. The price 
of rubber over long periods is determined by the conditions of 
world production and world demand. But the price is actually 
fixed in Mincing Lane, being determined from hour to hour 
by the actual supplies at hand and the actual orders on hand. 
The day-to-day fluctuations are determined in Mincing Lane, 
but in the long run the price is inexorably governed by world 
supply and demand. So with the foreign exchanges, the 
day-to-day oscillations are determined in the money markets 
in accordance with the volume of inquiries for foreign 
currencies in relation to the bankers’ and dealers’ porifolios 
and balances. But over any considerable period the rates are 
governed by the tota’ effective supply of and demand for 
the different currencies; that is to say, by relative price 
levels, or purchasing power parities. 


I have already indicated one reason why the actual 


exchange rate may diverge from the purchasing power parity. . 


It lies in the charges involved in transporting commodities 
from one country to another. The purchasing power parities 
become effective in controlling the open market rates only 


when the difference between the actual and theoretical rates 
is greater proportionally than those transportation charges. 
But there is another and far more important reason why an 
exchange rate may diverge from the theoretical purchasing 
power parity. That we have now to explain, for in correcting 
it lies the main function of the gold standard. 


' On analysis the term purchasing power parity will show 
itself to be a very vague one. As commonly used it is taken 
as comparing the general purchasing power of two currency 
units in relation to a standard group of commodities in 
common consumption—a standard group, for instance, such 
as commonly goes to make up an index number of commodity 
prices. But in comparing two price levels on this basis, 
taking a standard group for each country, an important 
assumption is made, namely, that the relative values of the 
commodities are the same in the two countries. In practice, 
however, this assumption is seldom if ever warrantable. 
Suppose, for the sake of simplicity, our standard group of 
commodities to consist of wheat, coal and tea. Now, if in 
one country a quarter of wheat is worth two tons of coal and 
25 lbs. of tea, while in the other it is worth only 35 ewts. of 
coal and as many as 30 lbs. of tea, obviously there is no 
exact comparison between the.two price levels. In this case, 
to take a single purchasing power parity would be to take an 
average of three different parities. There would be one 
parity for wheat, another for coal, and yet another for tea. 
So also, in fact, with all the other commodities and services: 
there may be, and in practice there generally are, different 
parities for each. : 

Of course, there is a tendency for all the individual purchasing 
power parities to be the same. This is but another way of 
stating the truism that every commodity tends to have the same 
value all over the region in which it is in demand. Thusa 
commodity will tend to have the same value in a number 
of different countries at the same time if if is in international 
demand. The tendency arises from that inherent inclination 
in people to buy in the cheapest market and sell in the 
dearest. If a commodity is fetching a very. high price in one 
country and a very low price in another, it will tend to be 
moved from the cheap market to the dear one. For a vast 
number of commodities, however, the power of movement is 
very limited, e.g., commodities which are very perishable, or 
which are of small value in relation to bulk, or where tariffs 
have to be encountered, while as regards services, power of 
movement is restricted by ties of home, country, &c., and 
language or other barriers. 


These things prevent the tendency towards equalisation of 
value from working itself out completely. 


But apart from these, there is another reason why values 
may be different in different countries for sustained periods, 
or, as we have stated the same problem above, why the 
apparent purchasing power parities (after making full 
allowance for mobility and transportation charges) may for a 
considerable period be different from the actual exchange 
rates. 

In this connection it will be convenient to think in terms of 
groups of commodities and services rather than individual 
commodities and services. We may distinguish for our 
purposes three main groups: international raw materials and 
essential foodstuffs, manufactured products, and labour or 
wages. The relations in value between these groups varies 
when the price level is rising, and varies in contrary directions 
when the price level is falling. Accordingly, in the absence 
of a gold standard, if the price level of one country is rising 
while that of another is falling, we know that influences are at 
work in each disturbing the relation between the main 
groups of values, and that in each cuse these changes are 
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of an opposite character. We know, therefore, that the 
purchasing power parities—as determined variously by, for 
instance, prices of raw materials and staple food products, 
prices of manufactured articles, and wages—are moving away 
from one another. We have now to consider the nature of 
the disturbance in relative values that takes place when 
prices are rising and when they are falling. 


What happens when the price level is rising? In the first 
place we know that the debtor interest gains at the expense of 
the creditor interest. As the debtor interest is chiefly that of 
the manufacturing community, it follows that in this respect 
a rising price level favours production. We know also that 
the rise in wholesale prices generally keeps in advance of that 
in wages. This again favours producers. There is still 
another, more important element. That is, that when prices 
are rising, profits, which are measured in terms of the 
depreciating paper currency, become deceptive. They appear 
larger than they really are. When prices are rising rapidly 
it may conceivably happen that the selling price of say, a 
locomotive, may show a large margin over the total (money) 
cost of production, and at the same time be insufficient to 
cover the cost of reproduction—i.e., the cost of building a new 
locomotive. To take a simple illustration. Suppose a retail 
boot and shoe trader buys 2 parcel of boots at £1 each and 
sells them off at 25s. each. His apparent profit is 5s. per 
pair. But he may find that to replenish his stock he has now 
to pay the manufacturer, say, 22s. 6d. a pair. In that case, 
his real surplus or working capital becomes reduced. To 
carry on in business he has to find new sources of working 
capital unless he raises his profit margin so high that, despite 
the depreciation in money, his real profit remains at the 
same rate as before the rise in prices commenced. There 
can be little doubt that when the price level is rising very 
rapidly the community as a whole tends unconsciously to 
live on its capital, or export capital by cheap selling abroad. 
If we consider the position of a country whose price level is 
rising rapidly in relation to price levels abroad, with all these 
changes taking place, we see that it has a very great advantage 
in foreign competition. It is working on a lower basis of 
costs, partly real, partly false, and can place manufactured 
articles abroad on a lower value in relation to other 
commodities in general than other countries can. The 
purchasing power parities with other countries are violently 
altered. You will remember the case of Austria at the time 
when the krone was depreciating rapidly—the extraordinary 
cheapness at which Austrian products could be obtained. It 
has been recorded that at one time a six-cylinder car built in 
Austria could be purchased for the equivalent of £120. At 
the time a similar car would have cost here about five times 
as much. Taking this relative basis of values, we could at the 
time offer only one six-cylinder car for, say, 50 quarters of 
wheat, while Austria at the same time was prepared to offer 
five cars for the same quantity. Thus, as between this 
country and Austria, there would be one purchasing power for 
motor cars, and another, differing very widely, for wheat. 
To take a single purchasing power parity as being the true 
theoretical parity between the pound and the krone at the 
time would obviously be nonsense. There was one more or 
less compact average purchasing power parity measured by 
prices of import goods—international raw materials and 
foodstuffs; another as measured by export goods—manu- 
facturers’ wholesale prices; perhaps another as measured by 
wages, all differing very substantially. This position has been 
called “ undervaluation ’’ of the krone abroad, but this term is 
apt to mislead. ‘“‘ Undervaluation,” as generally understood, 
implies a comparison of the actual exchange rate with a single 
purchasing power parity covering all groups of values. But, 
as we have seen, widely differing parities might be calculated 


by comparing different groups of values. What the term 
must be taken to mean, if it means anything, is that export 
goods are undervalued in relation to import goods. 

Changes of an opposite character to those just described 
take place when the price level is falling substantially in 
relation to price levels abroad. Production is hampered and 
the currency becomes overvalued abroad—that is to say, 
manufactured articles rise in relation to other values. We 
had an example of overvaluation in this country recently, on 
the return to the gold standard, when our price level fell both 
absolutely and relatively to price levels abroad. I do not 
assert that in this particular case the ‘‘ overvaluation” of 
sterling was due wholly to the fall in the price level and not 
in part to speculation in conneetion with the return to gold. 

It goes without saying that changes of the character we 
have just described are in the highest degree detrimental to 
international trade. If international price levels are to be 
allowed to move divergently, as they have been doing in 
recent years, we must be prepared to face a constant 
disturbance of the international equilibrium of values, where 
in some countries, whose price levels are rising and whose 
currencies are in a state of what we have called ‘ under- 
valuation ” abroad, industry is booming and unemployment at 
a minimum—at the expense of other nations, where the price 
level is stable or falling, where industry is depressed and 
unemployment on the increase. 

This is where the gold standard steps in. By forcing 
international price levels to move, if they do move, all 
together and at the same rate, it ensures that any dislocation 
of values that is to take place will be shared in common, for 
good or ill, by all the countries adhering to the gold standard. 
This, then, is in practice the main function of an international 
gold standard under present day conditions. Gold has 
practically ceased to act as a medium of exchange; it can no 
longer pretend to offer a stable measure of value, seeing that 
its value is so very largely a matter of monetary policy. But 
it still fulfils a function of paramount importance in 
preserving an international equilibrium in comparative costs 
of production, on which the whole fabric of international 
trade depends. 

For this country, which has suffered so much in recent 
years from the upsetting of the equilibrium in international 
costs of production, consequent on the depreciation of 


Continental currencies, a general return to the gold standard, — 


such as is now taking place, is particularly to be welcomed. 
Unfortunately our own return to gold, which was effected at a 
time when the value of gold was rising instead of falling, has 
been accompanied by a severe attack of that very malaise 
which the gold standard is designed to prevent. ‘Taking the 
long view, however, the gold standard, by gradually restoring 
the lost equilibrium in international production costs, may be 
expected to free us from some of the most severe handicaps 
in international trade that we have encountered in the 
post war years. 


Discussion. 


The Cuarrman: We are very much indebted to Mr. Colbert 
for his able paper, and although I see that a great number 
of you have got a summary of the paper in your hands, 
yet I feel that the subject is so important that the sooner 
we get the whole address into print the better it will be for 
each one of us, and to that end I will take care to approach 
the editors of the Incorporated Accountants’ Journal, with 
Mr. Colbert’s permission, to get the address set up without 
delay. In accordance with our usual custom, we shall now 
have a discussion, and I am sure that if anyone wants to 
elicit further information from the Lecturer, Mr. Colbert will 
be most happy to supply it. At the conclusion of his paper 
Mr. Colbert advised us to take a long view. Of course the long 
view, in existing conditions, is a very difficult view, but to my 
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mind a short view would lead us to difficulties far greater than 
any we have to face to-day. I will just read you a short 
extract from the report of the Committee on the Currency and 
Bank of England Note Issues, of which Lord Bradbury was 
chairman. In this report it is stated that British experience 
of the restoration of he gold standard after the French wars, 
100 years ago, and the recent experience of Continental 
countries in the endeavour, under far more difficult conditions, 
to rehabilitate their currencies, have shown that the 
courageous policy in currency matters surmounts apparently 
formidable obstacles with surprising ease. And the Committee 
add: ‘‘We are satisfied that the assimilation of British 
currency to the gold currency of the world is so necessary for 
the ultimate prosperity of British trade that any temporary 
disadvantage from the measures necessary to maintain parity 
will be many times outweighed.” Now, I am not going to 
pursue the subject, because I want to hear the views of other 
speakers, and first of all I am going to call upon my old 
friend, Sir Stephen Killik, a member of the Committee of 
the Stock Exchange, to say a few words. 


Sir SrerHen Kini: I came here as a student and not as 
a critic, and although the Chairman has asked me to say a few 
words I feel very ditlident to speak to a critical audience, such 
as I see before me, on a subject of which I know next to 
nothing. - My difficulties are not lessened when I recall the 
apparently irreconcilable views of different persons who 
should be well qualified to know. For instance, Mr. J. M. 
Keynes, the great advocate of a managed currency, in his 
‘Tract on Monetary Reform,’’ says the gold standard is 
‘‘already a barbarous relic.’”? On the other hand, Lord 
Cunliffe’s report recommended the immediate restriction of 
the creation of credit, stating that ‘‘to rebuild industry by a 
further expansion of credit would endanger our position as 
the financial centre of the world and lead to grave disaster.” 
Now, personally, I pin my faith to sound money, and 
although the process of deflation is, as you have seen, 
accompanied by many present hardships, it seems to me that 
it must ultimately be to our great benefit. Already the 
return to gold has enormously increased the prestige and 
credit of this country throughout the world. Inflation, on the 
other hand, means immediate prosperity at the risk of 
ultimate financial disaster. I learned some years ago—and 
the longer I live the more convinced I am of its truth—that 
although you may temporarily divert the effect of economic 
laws they are bound to assert themselves in the end and 
generally rebound on the offender with grave consequences. 
We have seen many instances of the evils of inflation; 
I cannot recall a single instance of its ever having caused any 
permanent benefit. The gold standard has served us very 
well in the past; 1 see no reason to doubt that it will again 
give us the prominent position we occupied before the war. 
I should like to add a few words of praise to the Lecturer for 
the very eloquent exposition he has given us of this most 
difficult subject. Sir James Martin has referred to the fact 
that this Society has been in existence for 35 years. I believe 
I was a member of it somewhere about that time, and I 
derived very great benefit from attending these lectures, as 
I am sure you, ladies and gentlemen, do yourselves. In fact 
you were once good enough to give me a prize for an essay I 
sent you. I cannot help thinking that the Lecturer, who 
bears the name of Colbert, derives some of his financial 
genius from the great Finance Minister of Louis Quatorze ; 
although he denies that he is any direct descendant of that 
gentleman, M. Colbert, who was a great financial genius, seems 
to have handed down some of his ability to the present Lecturer. 
I thank him most sincerely for his interesting lecture. 


Mr. A. A. Garrett, B.Sc.: May I associate myself with 
Sir Stephen Killik in tendering thanks to Mr. Colbert for 
his able paper. Mr. Colbert said he would confine himself to 
the subject in its theoretical and I think more difficult side. 
I will venture to take the more easy course, and ask you to 
consider this question as a practical matter; yet I hope I 
may not be taken to be stressing what Sir James so properly 
described as the ‘‘short run”’ point of view. What are the 
principal indexes to which we must refer in considering the 
effect of the gold standard? These are not the only ones, 
but I suggest they will help us. First, the rates of exchange 
prevailing between our own country and others, particularly 
the sterling dollar rate of exchange. The sterling dollar 
exchange is important, because America hold such a large 


amount of gold and has for several years been on a gold 
standard when other countries have not. Secondly, the 
relative price levels in different countries. Now the relative 
price level may mean that you can buy, say, a Junch in 
London for 3s. and the same lunch would cost you 4s. 6d. in 
New York. A change in the relative price level would mean 
that the prices of things in general varied over a period of, say, 
six months or a year at one rate in London and at another in 
New York, e.g., if prices rose 5 per cent. in London and 
8 per cent. in New York over a given period. These two 
indexes are important because there is a distinct relation 
between price levels and rates of exchange. Two schools of 
thought have prevailed recently, and there has been a great 
deal of controversy in the financial and public Press upon the 
question. There are, first, the advocates of what is called a 
‘managed currency.’’ Although I think they saw no hope 
of pressing the theories advanced to their ultimate conclusion, 
they did believe that the return to the gold standard 
should be brought about by the automatic adjustment of 
price levels between England and America and not by more 
deliberate means. The school of economists who take 
this view are led*by an able and trenchant writer, to whom 
Sir Stephen Killik has referred. Then there is the more 
orthodox school, who felt that it would be advantageous 
to return to the gold standard at the earliest moment, and 
take advantage of the comparatively favourable conditions 
which prevailed in the spring of this year. This was the 
view held in the City of London, and it was supported by the 
Advisory Committee of Experts to whose report Sir James 
Martin has alluded. Now we need not discuss the merits of 
these two points of view, because the gold standard is an 
accomplished fact, and we should confine ourselves to present 
and future possible results. In the course of their report the 
Advisory Committee said: ‘‘ In recommending a return to the 
gold standard we must still be prepared to face a fall in the 
final price level in England by a significant though not very 
large amount, unless it should happen that a corresponding 
rise takes place in America.’’ This is the very text of the 
criticisms advanced by the less orthodox school of thought. 
Whether they are right in their conclusion that something 
else should have been done or not cannot matter now, but 
there cannot be much doubt that they are right in stating 
that the tendency for prices to fall by this significant, but not 
very large, amount does account for the time being for some 
of the troubles through which we are passing. When this 
temporary effect has passed we should reap the full advantages 
of the gold standard. For export purposes one must take the 
prices quoted multiplied by the rate of exchange. If a person 
in South America wishes to buy something in England he . 
is not merely concerned with the sterling price, but with 
the sterling price multiplied by the rate of exchange of 
the currency in which he wants to pay. As a4 result of the 
return to the gold standard exchanges generally have moved 
in favour of England ; that is to say, they have moved against 
some other countries. Exchanges are more favourable to 
England than the price level here justifies (the latter is 
too high). This means that the price in foreign currency 
which importers abroad have to pay is too high. That is one 
of the reasons why our manufacturers and trade are suffering. 
It is the step down in prices, or deflation, which is making 
things difficult at the present time. This aspect is referred to 
by Sir Josiah Stamp in the addendum which he made to the 
report of the Court of Inquiry on the Coal Trade Crisis. In 
conclusion, therefore, I venture to agree with Mr. Colbert and 
the Chairman that the gold standard in the long run will 
work out to our advantage, but that in the short run the 
temporary disadvantage to which the Advisory Committee 
referred is operating, and, pe: haps, is unhappily inevitable at 
the present time. Whether it is greater or less than was . 
anticipated one cannot say, but it must be hoped that other 
factors will operate in the meantime and lead to stability, so 
that at the earliest possible moment we may gain the 
advantage from the sacrifices which this country has made in 
returning to the gold standard and to sound methods of 
national finance. - } 

Mr. J. Rosinson, Incorporated Accountant: It is with a 
great deal of diffidence I rise to take part in the debate on 
gold, because, for one thing, I see our worthy Secretary 
announces that the subject of the second lecture is to be 
‘*Some Practical Notes on Deeds of Arrangement,’’? which 
seems to bring us back to ordinary language. (Laughter.) 
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But, leaving that on one side, there is one point on which I 
differ to some extent from our Lecturer. He considers that 
under-valuation of some of the currencies always leads to more 
employment than over-valuation. Now in the socialist world— 
and when I say ‘‘ socialist world” I-mean the gentlmen who 
study Karl Marx—they always make a great point of the fact 
that a low cost of living makes for a great deal of competition 
against those countries which have a higher standard of 
living. In the old days we had a great deal of competition 
from Japan because of the low cost of living, and I submit 
not because of the under-valuation of Japanese currency. 
A thing we always say in the outside world is that the 
recovery of some nations after a crisis is more often than not 
attributed to those countries being agricultural countries. 
It is very nice for those gentlemen who are brought up. in the 
Bank of England always to think in terms of ledgers: and 


there are quite a lot of gentlemen who have retired from 


politics to take up business (they call that finance), while 
others have retired from business and taken up _ politics. 
They all seem to plead the doctrine that one is the negative 
of the other, but it always leaves plain people in a dilemma. 
I have studied this question of agriculture and have 
noticed that an agricultural country always appears to 
recover better than any other country; and I would suggest 
that those gentlemen who write in ledgers sometimes have 
the mistaken idea that writing in a ledger grows wheat. 
(Laughter.) We have had this brought up before—that 
commerce was so very difficult a hundred years ago. 
Personally, I cannot go back so far, but I would point out that 
even in our time—we who are young men—commerce has 
become a wonderful thing. The world is becoming smaller 
every day. About twenty years ago, if you sent a cable to 
America, it took nearly a day to get there. Now there are 
being sent 50 or 60 times the number of cables at a 
relatively lower rate, because of the improved conditions; 
and it is these improved conditions that are going to 
do a lot to stabilise prices throughout the world. 
I think of the advertisement of the Leather Fair at the 
Agricultural Hall— Nothing like leather.”’ Personally, I 
consider there is nothing like gold. But from the accountancy 
point of view I like the way our Lecturer emphasised the 
gold point as regards exchange, and also the gold point as 
regards exports and imports. I think the figures he mentioned 
were 4 dols. 89 cents and 4 dols. 83 cents as against America. 
That is a thing that has caused me a lot of trouble as an 
Incorporated Accountant, and if we go away this evening 
with only that fact impressed upon us it will be something. 
As regards fluctuating prices, I always think in terms of fixed 
assets, viz, let us say you have a four-roomed house worth 
to-day £1,000. Turn it into terms of, say, potatoes, and for 
the sake of argument assume that the house is worth a ton of 
potatoes. In ten years the house will have fallen in value, 
you say. Yes; and I contend that everything else will have 
fallen in value, including potatoes, and you will still get a ton 
of potatoes for your house. (Laughter.) So that we young men 
have nothing to be afraid of if we invest our savings in a 
four-roomed house. I always like to think that, if I put my 
money into a fixed asset, there is a strong probability that 
ten years hence (turned into food values), although prices 
have been falling all the time, I shall still get my food value 
just as I can to-day. 

Mr. D. N. Crick, Incorporated Accountant: I notice in the 
report of the Committee on the Gold Standard that the 
price level basis was seriously put forward as an alternative 
to the gold standard. I should like our Lecturer to give us an 
indication of how that would work. The other point which 
struck me was that the gold standard is purely an artificial 
basis, and that any big movement in the value of gold at 
the present time might easily upset the delicate machinery 
of modern commerce. In regard to the value of gold being 
influenced by the ratio between the gold used in the arts 
and manufactures, as opposed to the gold used for monetary 
purposes, I wondered if there were any statistics available in 

to these two figures. 

Mr. S. E. Srraxer: There is just one point on which I am 
not quite clear. I did not gather whether, in the gold theory, 
securities deposited with the bank are regarded as part of the 
paper currency or as an adjunct to the gold currency. The 
securities I refer to are not necessarily only Government 
securities, but also interests in commercial concerns which 
the bank may have acquired. 


Mr. Conserr: It would detain you too long, I fear, if I 
were to go into all the points raised, but I may just touch 
on one or two. Mr. Robinson made a plea for thinking in 
terms of real values, as opposed to money values. If one’s 
wealth is represented by money assets—such as currency or 
fixed interest securities—as distinct from actual commodities 
or fixed assets, one is liable to be impoverished through a 
tise in the price- level, i.e., a depreciation of the monetary unit. 
On the other hand, as Mr. Robinson observed, one whose 
wealth is represented by fixed assets, such as house property, 
is independent of price level fluctuations. The price level 
may rise for ten years, but he is secure if the price of his 
house has ri-eu equally with, say, food prices; in the ever.t 
of a prolonged fall in the price level, he is not less rich in 
the end if food prices have fallen to the same extent as the 
price of his house. That is unquestionable. The point I 
wished to emphasise in my lecture, however, is that a 
movement in the price level does upset the equilibrium in 
real values. When the general price level is rising, or falling, 
the prices of individual commedities and services do not, in 
practice, advance, or recede, in a uniform ratio. Moreover, 
the divergencies from uniformity are not haphazaid. As I 
endeavoured to explain, certain well defined changes in real 
values are caused by a rise in the price level, and certain 
others by a fall in the price level. That is the whole trouble. 
Mr. Crick asked if any statistics are available bearing on the 
relation between the rival demands for gold—for monetary 
ee ge and for consumption in the arts. Estimates may 
readily be made of the world’s monetary stocks of gold, 
but I know of no reliable figures of the amount of gold 
actually in use in the arts, though statistics are available 
as to the distribution of the current output of the mines 
between the rival demands. It must be remembered that 
there may be a constant interchange of gold already in 
existence between the two uses. Thus, if the value of the 
metal rose, gold used for ornament might be converted into 
bullion; conversely, bullion used for monetary purposes 
might be bought by jewellers and others if the value of 
gold fell substantially. The bulk of the non-monetary 
demand for gold comes from India, and in that country 
there is probably a very considerable shifting of existing 
gold as between the monetary and non-monetary uses. 
Mr. Crick also referred to the price level basis, or “‘ managed ” 
currency, as an alternative to the gold standard, and desired 
information as to its practical application. In fact, the main 
objection to the ‘‘ managed” currency plan is not that it is 
theoretically unsound, but that it is impracticable. In theory 
the price level can be kept stable by bank rate manipulation 
and intelligent control of the volume of credit and currency. 
In practice the bankers would have to work it, and banking 
opinion is almost unanimously opposed to assuming this 
responsibility, for the good reason that economic science 
itself is not quite sure as to how it could be worked. 
Bankers themselves, of course, admit quite frankly that 
they do not know enough to be able to run a managed 
currency with any degree of confidence. The world may 
be said to have been working on managed currencies for a 
number of years past, but the ‘‘ management” can* nowhere 
be said to have been scientific. In any case the result has 
been chaos instead of stability. The gold standard may not 
bring absolute stability, but at least it will bring relative 
stability, i.c., it will keep international price levels stable 
relatively to one another. It may be questionable which is 
the more desirable—stability of internal prices or stability 
of foreign exchanges. The balance of argument is, in my 
opinion, in favour of the latter. We know that the gold 
standard can stabilise the exchanges, whereas most people are 
sceptical as to whether a paper currency can in practice be 
‘‘managed” into stability. Until they are satisfied that it 
can, the nations are not likely to jettison the gold standard. 
Even when they are convinced of the practicability of a 
managed currency they will still hesitate, because they will 
also require to be convinced that stability will, in fact, remain 
the aim of monetary policy, and that all the chief nations will 
conscientiously keep their price levels stable. Otherwise 
the foreign exchanges would fluctuate. Even if all these 
conditions obtained I believe the gold standard would still 
be retained, because it engages a vital guarantee on the 
part of each nation, and not a mere promise (as in the case 
of a “managed” currency) that it will do nothing, whether 


by accident or set purpose, to upset the international 
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equilibrium of values. Mr. Straker reminds me of a 

in my lecture that I could not delay to explain. I described 
the banks as receiving deposits in the form of currency notes 
(which are legal titles to gold) or even titles to currency 
notes. By the latter I meant cheques, and not securities. 
Cheques used in making payments do the work of gold 
or notes, and must therefore be reckoned as part of the 
general volume of purchasing power. Securities, except 
where they are negotiable instruments, cannot be so 
reckoned. In conclusion I should like to point out that 
in attempting a general survey of the theory of the gold 
standard I was necessarily obliged to leave many points 
inadequately explained. 

Mr. R. F. Sivesrer proposed, and Mr. W. L. Karnamen.i 
seconded, a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Colbert for his 
lecture, and it was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. J. Bruce Pouworrn, seconded by 
Mr. W. A. Wesracorr-Manaton, a similar compliment was 
paid to Sir James Martin for presiding. 


The proceedings then terminated. 


Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Anditors. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The following additions to, and promotion in, the Membership 
of the Society have been completed since our last issue :— 


ASSOCIATE TO FELLOW. 
Homersnam, Mrriam Margery, M.A., 106, St. Clement’s House, 
St. Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C.4, 
Practising Accountant. 


ASSOCIATES. 

Berry, Hueu Vicror, Clerk to Lewis Vizard & Son, 2, Clarence 
Parade, Cheltenham. 

Bowery, Lronarp Vicror, Clerk to M. Nash, Fletcher’s 
Chambers, Darling Street, Cape Town, South Africa. 

Cuapman, WiiuiAM ALBERT, Clerk to Salmon & Barnaschoné, 
133, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C.1. 

Coreman, Herpert Wivi1am, City Treasurer and Controller’s 
Depaitment, City Hall, Cardiff. 

Crick, Davip Norman (F. E. Anderson, Denning & Co.), 
20, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1, Practising Accountant. 

Hiut, Ernest, H.M. Registry of Friendly Societies, 17, North 
Audley Street, London, W.1. 

Keens, Pure Francis, Olerk to Keens, Shay, Keens & Co., 
Bilbao House, New Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 

Lives, Watrer James, Assistant Accountant, Army Audit 
Office, Salisbury. 

McNetn, Roserr, Clerk to Pike, Rogers & Co., Salisbury House, 
Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2. 

Prrute, Wit11am ALEXANDER Buarr, Clerk to Butchart, Carey, 
Dalman & Co., 49, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 

Roy, ApurBA CHanpra, B.A., Clerk to S. R. Batliboi & Co., 
9, Grant’s Lane, Calcutta. 

Sureips, ALBertT Ernest, Clerk to Nicholson, Beecroft & Co., 
Panyer House, 1/4, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 


Woops, Joserx Joun, Accountant’s Department, Metropolitan 
Water Board, 173, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C.1. 


In connection with the Fortieth Anniversary of the Society 
of Incorporated Accountants ard Auditors, it is of interest to 
record that three only of the original Council of the year 1885 
survive, Sir James Martin, Mr. F. Walmsley (Manchester), 
and Mr. Edward Whittaker (Southampton), all of whom were 


CONFERENCE WITH REPRESENTATIVES 
OF DISTRICT SOCIETIES OF INCOR- 
PORATED ACCOUNTANTS. 


A meeting of members of the Council with representatives 
of District Societies was held on October 28th. The chair 
was taken by Sir James Martin and there were also present :— 
Mr. G. 8S. Pitt (London), President; Mr. Thomas Keens 
(Luton), Vice Piesident; Mr. Joseph W. Blackham (Birming- 
ham); Mr. W. Claridge, M.A., J.P. (Bradford); Mr. R. 
Leyshon (Cardiff); Mr. James Paterson (Greenock); Mr. 
Arthur E. Piggott (Manchester): Mr. J. Stewart Seggie 
(Edinburgh); Mr. Richard Smith (Newcastle-on-Tyne) ; Mr. 
Alan Standing (Liverpool); Mr. Perey Toothill (Sheffield) ; 
Mr. A. H. Walkey (Dublin); Mr. F. Walmsley, J.P. (Man- 
chester); Mr. E. W. C. Whittaker (Southampton); Mr. A. E. 
Woodington (London), members of the Council, and 
the following representatives of District and Students’ 
Societies: —Mr. R. Wilson Bartlett (Newport, Mon.), South 
Wales and Monmouthshire District Society; Mr. G. Brinley 
Bowen (Swansea), South Wales and Monmouthshire District 
Society; Mr. G.H. Bridge (London), London Students’ Society ; 
Mr, J. Paterson Brodie (Stoke-on-Trent), North Staffordshire 
Distriet Society; Mr. A. Chadwick (Bury), Manchester 
District Society ; Mr. W. Allison Davies (Preston), North-West 
Lancashire District Society; Mr. T. W. Dresser (Leeds), 
Yorkshire District Society; Mr. Alexander Hannah (Liver- 
pool), Liverpool and District; Mr. R. J. Kidney (Dublin), 
Dublin Branch; Mr, G. H. McCullough (Belfast), Belfast 
District Society; Mr. T. Harold Platts (Birmingham), 
Birmingham District Society; Mr. H. Reynolds (Bradford), 
Bradford District Society; Mr. J. Telfer (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne), Neweastle-upon-Tyne District Society; Mr. Percy H. 
Walker (Cardiff), South Wales and Monmouthshire District 
Society; Mr. F. A. Webber (Bristol), West of England District 
Society ; Mr. C. H. Wells (Sheffield), Sheftield District Society ; 
Mr. F. Woolley (Southampton), South of England District 
Society. 


A number of matters affecting the interests of District 
Societies, of which notice had been given, were discussed. 
It was decided to refer to a committee consisting of the 
following representatives of District Societies and the Secretary 
of the Society, certain aspects of District Society organisation 
which came before the Conference for detailed consideration 
and for a report, to be brought up-at the next Conference to 
be held in May, 1926:—Mr. A. Chadwick, F.S.A.A., Bury 
(Manchester Society), representing Northern England; Mr. 
T. Harold Platts, F.S.A.A., Birmingham (Birmingham Society), 
representing the Midlands; Mr. Percy H. Walker, F.S.A.A., 
Cardiff (South Wales and Monmouthshire District Society), 
representing Wales; Mr. F. Woolley, F.S.A.A., Southampton 
(South of England Society), representing South of England ; 
Mr. F. A. Webber, F.8.A.A., Bristol (West of England Society), 
representing West of England; Mr. A. A. Garrett, Secretary 
of the Society. 


The Cape Society of Accountants and Auditors states in its 
eighteenth annual report that the South African Society of 
Accountants Bill was again before Parliament in the last 
session. No progress in Committee appears to have been 
made, but the Union Parliament has agreed that the Bill can 
be again carried over to the next session at the same stage. 
The total cost of the Bill to date is £3,413 17s. 1d. 


present at the Mansion House celebration. 


es 
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Che Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Anditors 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY DINNER. 


A dinner to celebrate the Fortieth Anniversary of the 
foundation and incorporation of the Society was held in 
the Mansion House, London, on Tuesday, October 27th. 
The President, Mr. Grorce Srannore Prrr, was in the chair, 
and he was supported by the following company of guests and 
members :—The Right Hon. Viscount Cave, G.C.M.G. (The 
Lord Chancellor); Right Hon. Lord Olivier, K.C.M.G.; Right 
Hon. Lord Askwith, K.C.B., K.C.; Mr. Thomas Keens (Luton) 
(Vice-President ‘of the Society); Sir Burton Chadwick, M.P. 
(Parliamentary Secretary, Board of Trade); Right Hon. Lord 
Inverforth; Sir James Martin, J.P. (President, London 
Chamber of Commerce); Very Reverend W. R. Inge, 
D.D., C.V.O. (Dean of St. Paul’s); Mr. J. 8. Smit (High 
Commissioner for South Africa); Mr. Stanley Machin, J.P. 
(President, Association of British Chambers of Commerce) ; 
Captain Sir H. Acton Blake, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O. (Deputy 
Master of Trinity House); Alderman Sir John Baddeley, 
Bart.; Sir Malcolm Graham Ramsay, K.C.B. (Comptroller 
and Auditor-General); Mr. W. W. Paine; Mr. R. L. Barclay, 
C.B.E.; Sir Sydney J. Chapman, K.C.B., C.B.E. (Secretary, 
Board of Trade); Mr. P. G. Mackinnon (Chairman, Lloyds) ; 
Mr. A. H. Coley (Vice-President, Law Society); Mr. A. H. 
Campbell (Chairman, Stock Exchange); His Honour Judge 
L. A. Atherley-Jones, K.C.; Right Hon. F. G. Kellaway; 
Sir Ernest W. Glover, Bart. (Chairman, The Baltic) ; 
Mr. F. George Penny, M.P.; Sir Duncan Kerly, K.C.; 
Mr. George R. Freeman (President, Institute of Chartered 
Accountants) ; Sir Russell Scott, K.C.B., C.S I. (Controller of 
Establishments, Treasury); Professor E. A. Gardner, Litt.D. 
(Vice Chancellor, University of London); Mr. G. F. Hotblack; 
Mr. John Mackie (President, Institute of Chartered Accountants 
in Ireland); Colonel Sir Sidney Wishart, V.D.; Sir Ernest 
Clark, K.C.B., C.B.E. ; Mr. C. E. W. Macpherson (President, 
Society of Accountants in Edinburgh); Mr. G. Stuart 
Robertson, K.C. (Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies) ; Mr. ¥. 
Walmsley, J.P. (Manchester) (Past President); Mr. Alderman 
and Sheriff C. A. Batho; Mr. Sheriff Francis Agar; 
Mr. Arthur Keen (Vice-President, Royal Institute of British 
Architects); Mr. 8. Lord (President, Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants); Sir Harry Haward (Electricity 
Commissioner); Mr. Geoffrey Perry; Mr. G. A. T. Darby; 


Mr. R. E. Harwood, C.V.O., C.B., C.B.E. (Deputy Treasurer 


to H.M. the King); Mr. A. M. Latter, K.C.; Mr. A. E. 
Woodington (Past President); Mr. O. R. A. Simkin, C.B., 
C.B.E. (Public Trustee); Mr. C. J. W. Farwell, K.C.; 
Mr. W. T. Layton, C.B.E. (Editor of the Economist); Mr. A. 
Fairfax Luxmoore, K.C.; Sir Arthur Lowes Dickinson 
(representing The American Institute of Accountants, New 
York) ; Mr. E. van Dien (President of International Account- 


ants’ Congress, 1926); Colonel Stuart Sankey, C.V.O., V.D. 


(City Remembrancer); Mr. Mervyn B. Davie (Treasurer, 
Christ’s Hospital) ; Sir Charles Stewart, K.B.E.; Sir William 
H. Clark, K.C.S.I., C.M.G. (Comptroller-General, Department 
of Overseas Trade); Sir Colville Smith, C.V.0.; Sir Arthur 
Whinney, K.B.E. (Vice-President, The Institute of Chartered 
Accountants); Mr. Wilfrid A. Greene, K.C.; Mr. J. W. 
Slack (President, The Chartered Institute of Secretaries) ; 
Sir Vincent Raven, K.B.E. (President, Institution of Mechanical 


Engineers); Mr. P. D. Botterell, C.B.E. (Master of City 
of London Solicitors’ Company); Mr. E. W. Hansell; 
Hon. George Colville; Mr. Harold G. Mackeurtan, K.C. 
(Durban); Mr. J. Denholm (President, Chamber of Shipping 
of the United Kingdom); Sir Stephen Killik, J.P.; Mr. W. 
Claridge, J.P. (Bradford) (Past President); Mr. J. J. 
Redding, C.C. (President, London Court of Arbitration) ; 
Sir William McLintock, K.B.E.; Mr. W. E. Mortimer; Mr. H. 
F. Carlill (Inspector-General in Bankruptcy); Mr. V. G. 
Grane; Mr. Walter P. Norton; Mr. Sydney C. Scott; 
Sir Alfred Mays Smith; Mr. A. E. Watson, C.B.E. (Treasury 
Officer of Accounts); Mr. Clement C. Gatley, B.C.L., LL.D. ; 
Mr. E. C. Martin, M.B.E. (Superintendent of County Courts, 
House of Lords); Mr. John Fox, 0.B.E. (Assistant Registrar 
of Friendly Societies); Mr. A. C. Stanley-Stone, C.C.; 
Mr. A. de V. Leigh, M.B.E. (Secretary, London Chamber of 
Commerce); Mr. A. KR. King Farlow; Mr. W. Lang (Editor, 
Financial News); Mr. T. 8. Vickery; Mr. J. R. Pakeman, 
C.B.E.; Mr. Alfred Wood; Mr. A. J. H. Shay; Mr. A. T. 
Keens; Mr. R. H. Johnston; Mr. J. B. E. Dahlerns; Mr. P. 
Toothill (Sheffield) (Member of the Council) ; Mr. R. H. Durler; 
Mr. E. J. Waldron (Southampton); Mr. F. Woolley (South- 
ampton) (Hon. Secretary, South of England District Society) ; 
Mr. E. Baldry; Mr. A. H. Walkey (Dublin) (Member of 
the Council) ;Mr. A. W. Garrett; Mr. E. R. Eddison, C.M.G., 
(Comptroller of Companies, Board of Trade); Sir John Mann, 
K.B.E. ; Colonel Edward Satterthwaite, C.B., V.D. (Secretary 
Stock Exchange); Mr. H. E. Burgess, C.B.E. (Senior Official 
Receiver Companies); Mr. T. Swinborne Sheldrake (Com- 
mercial Editor of T’he Times); Mr. W. N. Stable; Mr. R. B. 
Dunwoody, C.B.E. (Secretary, Association of British Chambers 
of Commerce); Mr. C. H. Carpenter, O.B.E. (Secretary, 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries); Mr. G. R. Collingridge ; 
Mr. J. Hutton Freeman (Clerk to the Worshipful Company of 
Carpenters); Mr. John P. Colbert (Editor of Statist) ; 
Mr. H. S. Reeve; Mr. F. J. Alban (Cardiff); Mr. R. 8. Fraser; 
Mr. W. Norman Bubb; Mr. R. Leyshon (Cardiff) (Member of 
the Council); Mr. A. E. Webster; Mr. T. M. Fish (Ashton- 
under-Lyne); Mr. H. Piggott (Manchester); Mr. J. W. 
Blackham (Birmingham) (Member of the Council); Mr. G. A. 
Marriott (Manchester) (President, Manchester and District 
Society); Mr. F. A. Fitton (Manchester); Mr. H. J. Page; 
Lt.-Colonel T. E. Lowe, 0.B.E., T.D., J.P. (Wolverhampton) ; 
Mr. G. E. Sendell; Mr. H. R. Cooke; Mr. Dixon H. Davies; 
Sir Frederick W. Black, K.C.B.; Major Julian Day, M.C.; 
Sir Travers Clarke, K.C.B., K.C.M.G.; Lt.-Colonel J. 
Grimwood, C.B., D.S.0., O.B.E. (Member of the Council) ; 
Mr. J. F. Fawcett (President, Chartered Institute of Ship- 
brokers); Mr. Charles Reid, D.S.0:, C.A. (Secretary 
Association of Scottish Chartered Accountants in London) ; 
Mr. E. Mackenzie Hay (The Statist); Mr. W. Allison Davies, 
O.B.E. (Secretary, Institute of Municipal Treasurers and 
Accountants); Mr. Fred May; Mr. Lionel Gee; Mr. Mark 
Pitt, Mr. Leonard Wells; Mr. Thornton E. Gardner; The 
Times; Daily Telegraph; The Press Association; Morning 
Post; Financial Times; Financial News; The Tatler; 
Daily Mirror ; Incorporated Accountants’ Journal ; Accountant; 
City Press; Mr. J. W. Daffarn; Mr. Lancelot W. Dent; 
Mr. Walter Saunders; Mr. W. A. J. Bussey; Mr. W. J. 
Holman; Mr. J. R. Maskell: Mr. H. Shankland; Mr. W. A. 
Nelson (Wolverhampton); Mr. Walter Holman; Mr. W. E. 
Mullen; Mr. W. Vincent Vale (Wolverhampton); Mr. W. J. 
Jackson; Mr. T. Frame Miller; Mr. H. P. Gowen, J.P. 
(Norwich); Mr. J. M. Fells, C.B.E. (Member of the Council) ; 
Mr. James Paterson (Greenock) (Member of the Council) ; 
Mr. E. W. C. Whittaker, J.P. (Southampton) (Member of the 
Council); Mr. A. E. Piggott (Manchester) (Member of the 
Council); Mr. W. Picton Jones (Swansea); Mr. E. Mortimer 
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Brodie (Port Glasgow); Mr. Richard Smith (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne) (Member of the Council); Mr. J. Stewart Seggie 
(Edinburgh) (Member of the Council); Mr. R. J. Kidney 
(Dublin) (President, Irish Branch); Mr. R. Wilson Bartlett 
(Newport, Mon.); Mr. H. R. Prince; Mr. Perey H. Walker 
(Cardiff) (Hon. Secretary, South Wales and Monmouthshire 
District Society); Mr. W. B. Galloway; Mr. 8. E. Clutterbuck, 
M.B.E., J.P. (Cardiff); Mr. W. Strachan; Mr. G. Brinley 
Bowen (Swansea); Mr. Wm. Paynter; Mr. Thomas Mills 
(Swansea); Mr. S. G. Morris; Mr. R. E. G. Dovey (Cardiff) ; 
Mr. J. H. Croydon; Mr. F. J. Warren, M.B.E., J.P., C.C. 
(Haverfordwest) ; Mr. F. Newling Jones; Mr. C. J. Brewster ; 
Mr. A. H. Stevens; Mr. G. Roby Pridie; Mr. Richard A. 
Witty; Pay.-Comdr. C. J. H. Cowdy, R.D., R.N.R.; Mr. 
8S. Bayliss Smith; Mr. E. Cassleton Elliott; Mr. C. E. 
Churchill; Mr. Henry Morgan (Member of the Council) ; 
Mr. N. Booth (Belfast) (Vice-President, Irish Branch) ; 
Mr. Alan Standing (Liverpool) (Member of the Council) ; 
Mr. J.- Paterson Brodie (Stoke-on-Trent) (Hon. Secretary, 
North Staffordshire District Society); Mr. Alexr. Hannah 
(Hon. Secretary, Liverpool and District Society); Mr. G. H. 
McCullough (President, Belfast District Society); Mr. C. 
Tunnington (Liverpool); Mr. T. Thompson (Stoke-on-Trent) 
(President, North Staffordshire District Society); Mr. A. W. 
Manssuer (Liverpool); Mr. D. H. Bates (Stoke-on-Trent) ; 
Mr. C. E. Dolby (Liverpool); Mr. Wm. Nicholson, C.C. ; 
Mr. G. H. Wells (Sheffield); Mr. Thomas Taylor; Mr. C. M. 
Dolby (Liverpool); Mr. A. R. Green; Mr. D. E. Campbell 
(Wolverhampton) (Member of the Council); Mr. E. B. 
Moniesole; Mr. J. S. Brittain; Mr. B. Potts; Mr. W. E. 
Holland; Mr. F. E. Anderson; Mr. C. H. Kirkness; 
Mr. J. C. Fay (Secretary, Incorporated Accountants’ 
Students’ Society of London); Mr. F. E. Clemenis; Mr. 
John Cooke; Mr. E. M. Lomax; Mr. Arthur C. Jewell; 
Mr. A. E. Beddall; Mr. Perey G. Jones; Mr. Harold H. 
Hardy; Mr. W. MeIntosh Whyte (Member of the Council) ; 
Mr. T. L. Judd, C.B.E.; Mr. V. S. Wright; Mr. J. Bruce 
Polwarth; Mr. S. E. Smith, O.B.E.; Mr. C. Field; Mr. 
F. W. Priest; Mr. T. E. Rowlatt; Mr. Walter Haddon; 
Mr. Dudley Lemon; Mr. C. W. B. Haddon; Mr. Thomas 
Haworth; Mr. William Adams (Chesterfield); Major W. G. 
Dunn; Mr. John Bennett (Nuneaton); Mr. H. S. Lewis; 
Mr. William Clemens; Mr. W. T. Wright; Mr. A. E. Mullis; 
Mr. A G. Wright; Mr. S. W. Simpson; Mr. L. A. Mann; 
Mr. W. J. Freeman; Mr. A. H. Tee; Mr. W. G. Strachan; 
Mr.-C. Johnson; Mr. M. J. Faulks; Mr. S. D. Payne; 
Mr. W. P. Ginner, J.P., C.C.; Mr. W. S. Warren; Mr. W. G. 
Payne; Mr. W. H. Payne (Member of the Council) ; 
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Mr. James Baird (Belfast); Mr. F. A. Webber (Bristol) (Hon. 
Secretary, West of England District Society); Mr. Robert | 
Ashworth; Mr. G. J. Barron Curtis (Bristol) (President, West | 
of England District Society); Mr. H. J. Burgess; Mr. H. | 
Epton Chapman; Mr. J. L. Stewart; Mr. F. H. Bennett; | 
Mr. H. J. E. Batchelor (Southampton) ; Mr. F. W. Stephens 
(President, Incorporated Accountants’ Students’ Society of 
London); Mr. P. A. Spooner; Mr. W. A. Pepper; Mr. N. L. 
Mackness; Mr. P. J. Froome; Mr. G. O. Parsons; Mr. A. 
Chadwick (Bury); Mr. E. T. Brown (Wolverhampton) ; 
Mr. D. Charles Evans; Mr. Charles L. Lee (Wolverhampton) ; 
Mr. C. W. Legge; Mr. G. R. Butterworth (Hastings) ; 
Mr. 8S. H. Clinch, M.B.E.; Mr. Owen Stallwood; Mr. T. A. 
Wall; Mr. S. 0. Sprules; Mr. R. L. Tayler; Mr. T. N. 
Steel (Huddersfield); Mr. G. H. N. Saunders; Mr. M. 
Heyes; Mr. Arthur Collins (Member of the Council); 
Mr. H. M. B. Ker, J.P. (Mayor of Bridgwater); Mr. J. W. 
Allen; Mr. RK. M. Branson (Leicester); Mr. A. H. Hughes; 
Mr. E. 8. Hare (Bristol); Mr. W. H. Stewart; Mr. H. 
Reynolds (Bradford) (Hon. Secretary, Bradford District 


Society); Mr. D. H. Allan; Mr. T. W. Dresser (Leeds), (Hon. 
Secretary, Yorkshire District Society); Mr. E. Furnival 
Jones; Mr. A. F. Green; Mr. John James; Mr. C. Bickley; 
Mr. C. 8. Cowper; Mr. H. Portlock; Mr. A. Thorp; Mr. E. 
Portlock; Mr. Charles Taylor; Mr. H. Chapman; Mr. E. J. 
Patterson; Mr. G. B. Gane; Mr. P. E.P. Pilcher; Mr. G. L. 
Hirst (Dewsbury); Mr. G. H. Bridge; Mr. S. H. Robb; Mr. 
|G. E. Stringer; Mr. E. Blinkhorn; Mr. E. G. Bourne; 
Mr. Arthur Bolden; Mr. M. Widdowson; Mr. E. W. E. 
Blandford (Member of the Council); Mr. G. Alan Smith ; 
Mr. H. Kingston; Mr. W. H. Spencer (Liverpool); Mr. H. M. 
James (Coventry); Mr. H. Jaques (Bradford); Mr. E. E. G. 
Allsopp; Mr. E. B. Shaw (Huddersfield) ; Mr. H. O. Johnson ; 
Mr. E. H. Hawkins; Mr. H. J. Lester; Mr. J. Gilbert 


| Wright; Mr. A. C. Grover; Mr. G. Stirling (Manchester) ; 
| Mr. G. W. Wheeler; Mr. H. E. Booty; Mr. J. H. Bailey 


(London); Mr. Leonard Wilde; Mr. W. 8. Hutchison; Mr. 
A. E. Turner; Mr. M. D. Alexander; Mr. W. W. A. Couzens; 
Mr. T. Cox; Mr. P.C. Miall; Mr. H. F. Hudd; Mr. H. Vinall; 
Mr. M. Thompson; Mr. 8. W. Oakley; Mr. C. L. Huggins; 
Mr. G. Drowley; Mr. B. Hoddinott; Mr. G. E. Pike (Member 
of the Council) ; and Mr. A. A. Garrett (Secretary). 


The Prestmpent proposed the loyal toasts, which were 
enthusiastically honoured. : 


‘*His Majesty’s Government.”’ 

Mr. Tuomas Keens, F.S.A.A., Vice-President, in proposing 
‘* His Majesty’s Government,” said that celebrating as they 
did that night the fortieth anniversary of the foundation 
of the Society of Incorporated Accountants, it was surely 
appropriate that the toast of His Majesty’s Government 
should be submitted for the acceptance of that distinguished 
assembly. The toast had no party political significance ; in 
spite of any differences they were all Constitutionalists. 
(Hear, hear.) Recognising the necessity of ordered govern- 
ment as a condition precedent to the well-being. of any 
people, the toast expressed their allegiance to our system of 
constitutional government. Broad based upon the people’s 
will, the system had proved the best suited to the mind and 
temperament of our nation, the safeguard of our liberties, 
the model of the world. (Hear, hear.) It had enabled the 
Crown of this country to pass safely through the greatest 
storm in the history of the world and emerge more secure 
than ever. The Cabinet system of government was not 
enshrined in any Act of Parliament, but represented a gradual 
evolution of ideas broadening down from precedent to 
precedent, and had grown up side by side with the party 
system, and was apparently inseparable from it. He said 
nothing to decry the party system of this country. It was 
possible for men to hold opposite opinions and still do their 
duty to the State. The party system implied opposition, and 
they might sincerely hope that the composition of any 
opposition in this country would be such as to merit Lord 
Broughton’s classic description of ‘‘ His Majesty’s Opposition.” 
‘ Politics in this country,’’ said the late Spencer Leigh Hughes, 
‘originated in the quarrel between Simon de Montfort and 
the King. The King called Simon a traitor, and Simon 
retorted that the King was a liar—and that had been the 
language of politicians ever since.’’ (Laughter.) In those 
rude times the parties frequently betook themselves to the 
broadsword, and the expression of ‘‘ Heads counting two on 
a division” had a more sinister meaning then than now 
attached to it. (Laughter.) In the growth of our system 
of government there were many curious anomalies. For 
instance, the Government Whips performed duties the nature 
of which was not in any way disclosed by their official 
title. ‘‘An intelligent foreigner’’ (said Sir Courtney Ibert) 
“anxious to obtain information about the working of our 
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Parliamentary system, asked a Minister the official title of 
the person described to him as the Chief Government Whip. 
He was informed ‘Patronage Secretary to the Treasury.’ 
‘Ah,’ said he, with a sagacious smile, ‘now I understand ; 
you need not tell me any more.’” (Laughter.) ‘* Of course,”’ 
added Sir Courtney, ‘‘ he was under a misapprehension, but 
intelligent foreigners are full of half knowledge.” At the 
same time, he (Mr. Keens) had often wondered whether there 
had ever been a suspicion of honour being conferred in this 
country for any other than meritorious services tv the State. 
(Laughter.) An eminent divine once remarked that he found 
it dangerous to refer in his sermons to any event later than 
the third century for fear of being dubbed a political parson. 
He (Mr. Keens) was not so limited to-night, and with regard 
to His Majesty’s present advisers, there was one matter to 
which he might safely refer without any possibility of 
disagreement. They warmly congratulated them on the results 
of the Locarno Conference— (cheers)—and acknowledged with 
gratitude the splendid services of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
who so worthily represented this country and gave voice to 
what they believed to be the sentiments of the whole nation, 
thus creating the atmosphere which was infinitely more 
valuable than the results actually achieved. (Cheers.) ‘‘ The 
greatest of British interests was peace,” said a distinguished 
statesman, but greater than any interest was the solemn 
obligation to our noble dead, in so far as in them lay, to seek 
peace and ensue it. They welcomed, therefore, the generous 
tribute paid by Mr. Chamberlain to his predecessors, who 
had not achieved success because the atmosphere was 
unfavourable, and they welcomed the magnanimity of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s references to Dr. Luther and Herr S:resemann 
for the initiative which made the Conference possible, and 
to the representatives of all the other nations for their cordial 
co-operation. They noted also with extreme satisfaction that 
the policy for which M. Briand was broken four years ago 
(not to mention that famous game of golf) had been so superbly 
vindicated. He thought he could also, without any possibility of 
disagreement, make one request to His Majesty’s Government, 
and that was that in the coming year they would not take 
from the tax payer of this country one penny more than was 
absolutely necessary and that they would construe necessity 
strictly. (Cheers.) He had the honour to associate with the 
toast the name of the Lord Chancellur. The office itself was 
a fascinating study. At once the head of the judiciary, a 
prominent member of the Cabinet,and the Chairman of the House 
of Lords, without any powers of enforcing order but entitled 
to speak and vote on any question. It was difficult to imagine 
a disorderly House of Lords, but he would certainly have liked 
to have seen the face of the Lord Chancellor on that occasion 
when it was reported that a peer, having prepared a speech on 
the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, missed his chance and did not 
arrive in time to deliver it, but insisted that the House should 
hear about the woes of the deceased wife, or of the sister, op 
the following night in the middle of a debate on another Bill 
entirely. (Laughter.) Only a man of consummate ability 
and possessing the greatest of all attributes—chaiacter—could 
hope to fill such an office successfully. Those qualities 
Viscount Cave possessed in full measure, and in the long 
succession of distinguished men who had filled that high 
office, none would be held more worthy than their guest’ of 
that evening. (Hear, hear.) He had won, and held, ‘the 
confidence of all citizens of goodwill without any distinction 
of party. On the occasion of his accession to his present 
office it was recorded of him that he was ‘‘as persuasive a 
speaker as ever graced the debates of Parliament.” He was 
for years regarded in the House of Commons as the inevitable 
successor of Mr. Speaker Lowther (now Lord Ullswater). The 
Chair of the House of Commons was understood to be his 


ambition, and now, by a turn of the wheel of fortune, he 
became Speaker of the House of Lords. He was a successful 
Home Secretary towards the end of the war, and his work on 
behalf of British prisoners was finely done. As Vice-President 
of this Society, however, he (Mr. Keens) desired to touch a 
more intimate note. The Lord Chancellor was an old friend 
of their Society. They recalled with pleasure that, in 1906, 
as Mr. George Cave, M.P., he addressed the gathering at the 
banquet to commemorate the 21st anniversary of its foundation. 
(Cheers.) It was, therefore, with peculiar pleasure that they 
welcomed him there that night in his capacity of Lord High 
Chancellor of England, and as an old friend of their Society. 


The Right Hon. Viscount Cave, G.C.M.G., who was loudly 
cheered on rising to respond, said it was a great pleasure to 
him to be there to respond to the toast proposed by their Vice- 
President in such a thoughtful and kindly speech—far too 
indulgent to himself—(Voices: ‘‘No, no.")—but so well 
received by that gathering. It was true, as Mr. Keens had 
told them, that nineteen years ago, being then, he would not 
say, & young but a very junior Member of Parliament, he was 
brought to their assembly by his friena on his right (Sir James 
Martin), and had the pleasure of congratulating the Society 
on attaining its majority. It was therefore all the more 
pleasant to him to be called upon to-night as a member of the 
Cabinet to congratulate them on attaining their middle age. 
He wished them many prosperous years to come. If there 
were any doubt—and there was none—as to the room fora 
Society of this kind, that doubt would be removed by the fact 
that they had a great membership, mainly in this country 
but also overseas, and that they represented the interests and 
the wishes of many hundred members of their great profession. 
With all his heart, without desiring to impinge upon the next 
toast, he wished the Society all success. Now, as to the 
achievement of His Majesty’s Government, it was too early to 
boast, but it was much too early to despond. (Hear, hear.) 
He heard that the Government had its critics, but the criticisms 
were somewhat discounted by the fact that they seemed to be 
directed not against one or two acts of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment, but against every word and every act which they spoke 
ordid. But that really did not move them very much ; they 
must be judged not by some fugitive paragraph of to-day or 
to-morrow. They knew that they must go on with their work, 
acting as they were acting, in complete unison and as one 
man, and with complete loyalty to their chief. (Cheers.) If 
they did that, which was their simple duty, then when the 
time came they would be judged by the verdict of the great 
mass of their countrymen upon a consideration of their 
completed work. He must not be controversial that night, 
and to begin with no one should speak on behalf of the 
Government of which he had the honour to be a member, 
without recognising the general and the generous appreciation 


‘which had been given by men of all parties, and echoed by the 


proposer of this toast, of the work which was done by 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain at Locarno. (Loud cheers.) He 
believed that the Treaty of Locarno—as it would be called 
when it was completed by the formal signature in a few 
weeks time— would be a landmark in the history of Europe— 
(Hear, hear)—and while they all gave the fullest recognition 
to the work done in that connection by that great French 
Minister, M. Briand, and ty the German Chancellor, Herr 
Luther, it was impossible for any Englishman not to think in 
his own mind that, after all, if it had not been for the 
contribution of our Foreign Minister, working in the British 
way and on British lines, saying nothing which he did not 
mean and doing everything which he promised to—but for 
that contribution and tbat spirit the issue might have been 
doubtful. (Hear, hear.) He trusted—they all trusted—that 
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that document would soon become a finished treaty and would 
have its reaction in increased confidence throughout the 
world and in an improvement of our trade. (Cheers.) He 
wanted to say one other thing, and he entered upon the 
subject with some caution because he saw his friend Lord 
Olivier there that night. But he did want to say just a word 
to them about the prospect of industrial strife, and Lord Olivier 
knew that he was a cautious and careful speaker, and he 
(the Lord Chancellor) did not doubt that that reasoning 
faculty which was Lord Olivier’s greatest characteristic would 
lead him to agree with him when he had said the few words 
he wanted to say. In doing so, of course, he was not referring 
to Communism in any shape or form. He was the last man 
living who should or would refer even obliquely to that subject 
that night: nor had he the least desire to attack Trade 
Unionism, or the right to strike. For 50 years it had been 
our law that men were entitled to combine together to raise 
or defend their rate of wages, and for that purpose, 
if they thought fit, to withhold their labour from their 
employers. That was the right of the worker to-day 
which no one thought to take away. But—and he 
wanted to say this because it ought to be said—there was 
a new thing in these days. What happened was this. 
The men in one industry had a difference with their employers 
and there was a strike: men in other industries, who had 
no difference with their employers, showed their sympathy or 
their solidarity with the industry mainly concerned by 
striking or threatening to strike themselves; and some of 
those men were engaged in occupations which were essential 
to the life of the nation. A combination of unions claimed 
the right to say: ‘‘Our friends have a quarrel with their 
employers. We do not belong to their trade, and you are not 
employers at all, but unless you help our friends and assist 
them to defeat their employers, then -you shall go short of 
food, of water, of life, and you (the public) shall not warm 
yourselves by the fire, you shall not be carried to your daily 
work, and you shall not be furnished with the raw material 
for your industries. Indeed, unless you do what we believe 
to be right, we claim the right to put a rein, a check upon 
the industry and, indeed, the life of the nation.”’ Now, 
speaking as a lawyer and speaking to business men, he said 
without any kind of heat or ill feeling, that that was a 
condition of things which ought to be considered by thoughtful 
men. (Hear, hear.) A general strike, an extended strike, 
one which extended to essential public services, might become 
something more than a strike; it might become a conspiracy 
against the public. (Hear, hear.) It was well that in these 
quieter days when people have a little time for thought that 
they should turn that grave matter over in their minds. In 
a time of emergency the Statute book gave to the Government 
great powers. Ofcourse, when the time came they must use 
them, and they would have men of all parties at their back if 
they used them wisely and justly. (Loud cheers.) More 
than that, it was their duty at the present moment to inquire 
whether those powers were sufficient for the protection of the 
public as a whole—for there was no other purpose or end in 
their minds—and if they should appear not to be sufficient, it 
was the duty of the Government either to ask Parliament to 
strengthen them, or to find, if they could, some better or more 
peaceful way out. There, too, if the need should arise, he did 
not doubt that they would have the support of men of good 
faith whatever party or section they might belong to. (Cheers.) 
He hoped they would forgive him for saying those few words 
in that serious strain. Apart from those contingencies, 
which might not and should not arise, he believed there was 
one sovereign remedy for the troubles in which we found 
ourselves to-day, and that was longer and harder work. 
(Hear, hear.) He was entitled to say that, because while he 


limited himself, if he could, in these days to ten or twelve 
hours a day, there was a time when he worked very much 
longer, and he believed that hard work, and zealous, earnest 
work on the part of all classes was the real sovereign remedy 
for the ills from which we were suffering. He thanked them 
most sincerely for listening to him, and he would ask his 
colleague, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to look into the 
matter of taxation—(laughter)—to which Mr. Keens had 
referred. Meantime, he thanked both Mr. Keens and those 
present most sincerely for the way in which this toast had 
been proposed and received. (Loud cheers.) 


‘‘The Society of Incorporated Accountants and | 
Auditors.’’ 


Mr. W. W. Paty proposed the next toast, ‘‘ The Society 
of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors.” When he saw- 
the distinguished company assembled there that night, he 
said, he wished that this toast, which those of them who 
were guests on that occasion could not but regard as the 
toast of the evening, had been confided to worthier hands 
than his. But whilst that was his misfortune it was really 
not his fault, for when their excellent Secretary conveyed to 
him the wishes of their President that he should take charge 
of this toast, he pleaded every kind of infirmity, including 
total inability to make an after-dinner speech. He found 
Mr. Garrett, however, a most stony hearted man, and his 
excuses produced no effect. As a final card he said to Mr. 
Garrett: ‘‘ Well, if I have to make a speech it cannot but 
last five minutes.’’ That clinched the bargain; he said: 
‘That is exactly what we want.” He did not propose 
wearying them with a long recital such as one sometimes 
heard on these occasions of the statistics as to the progress 
and position of the Society. Enough for him that they 
had 40 years of honourable and useful existence behind 
them, and he did not know how many centuries of equally 
useful and honourable work ahead of them. They had 
4,000 members and upwards on their roll, and with 
their sister bodies of Chartered Accountants, they 
covered the whole field of accountancy. That, he thought, 
was a record of which any Society might be proud. 
He believed—a little bird had told him so—that they owed 
a great debt to the devotion and industry of a man whom 
he was proud to call his friend—Sir James Martin. (Cheers.) 
Now, he often mentally contrasted the conditions under which 
business was carried on to-day with those under which their 
forebears worked a hundred years ago. He imagined that in 
those days business was sufficiently simple to enable a 
reasonably competent business man to be more or less a master 
of his own business; but to-day things were widely different. 
They were met with complications at every turn, and were 
forced to rely upon three sets of professional assistance to 
cleave them out of their difficulties—upon the lawyer, the 
accountant and, in the case of public companies at all events, 
the secretary. Each of those professions was represented by 
a powerful society which, while conferring rights upon its 
members, also imposed duties upon them. Those societies 
might be-described as trade unions— yes, but trade unions of 
the finer kind. No restrictions upon honest work, no ca’canny, 
no fomenting of strikes and discord, and no advocacy of 
that hateful doctrine of the warfare of class against class. 
On the other hand, they required a high degree of training 
and efficiency, and, above all, a high standard of character 
and moral rectitude in the daily performance of their duty. 
We live in troublous times, and he was not sure whether we 
had not even more troublous times ahead of us. New economic 
problems had emerged which required sound, fair and 
equitable adjustment. He had often felt that between the 
science of political economy and the science of accountancy 
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there was a very close relationship, and that the accountant’s 
training eminently qualified him to take an active part in the 
education of our people in those problems which, to his mind, 
were the paramount questions of the day. It was not only 
the working classes that required education on those problems, 
but all classes, and he appealed to every one of them with 
those qualifications to render what help they could in the 
elucidation of those difficult problems. He did not think he 
was exaggerating when he said that England to-day required 
the services of every competent citizen in no less degree, 
though in another manner, than she required them during the 
great war. With those few words it gave him the greatest 
pleasure to propose the health and prosperity of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors, coupled with the name 
of their distinguished President, Mr. George Stanhope Pitt. 
(Cheers.) 


The Presipent, on rising to respond, was loudly cheered. 
He said he was very grateful indeed for the manner in which 
this toast had been proposed and received by those present. 
Unfortunately he was not able to emulate the last speaker in 
those rare gifts of eloquence and of original thought, but at 
least he would promise to imitate him by being extremely 
brief. It was more than gratifying to their Society that 
this toast should have been proposed by one of their 
distinguished bankers, with whom they were always delighted 
to collaborate on questions relating to sound finance. After 
all, sound finance lay at the root of commercial success. We 
had the most experienced bankers and the finest banking 
system in the world, and if our commercial problems to-day 
were exceptionally formidable, we had the best commercial. 
men to solve them. He thought, therefore, that we were 
entitled to look forward to the future with reasoned confidence. 
The period 1885-1925 had been one of strenuous endeavour on 
behalf of their Society and their ambitions had been far more 
than realised. They had a world-wide organisation and upwards 
of 4,000 members. Their ideals still remained with them, 
ideals of professional conduct, a sound system of training, 
education and examination, with a view to rendering to their 
clients the most efficient and loyal service. On behalf of the 
whole of their members without exception he took this 
opportunity—and it was to him a great pleasure—of tendering 
to Sir James Martin their sincere thanks for the magnificent 
work he had accomplished on behalf of their Society during 
the last 40 years. (Loud cheers.) They had also to express 
their thanks for the co-operation of the Chartered Accountants 
of England, Scotland and Ireland, to various other 
bodies of accountants in the British Dominions, to the 
American Institute of Accountants, and last, but not least, 
the Netherlands Institute of Accountants. Those bodies were 
represented there that night by Mr. Freeman of England, Mr. 
Macpherson of Edinburgh, Mr. Mackie of Ireland, Sir A. Lowes 
Dickinson of America, and Mr. van Dien of the Netherlands. 
They weie more than grateful for the recognition of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants by the Courts, by Parlia- 
ment and the public. Recently the opinion of Incorporated 
Accountants had been submitted to Government Committees 
on National Debt and Taxation, Income Tax, Bankruptcy and 
Company Law reform, and in other direetions which he need 
not enumerate, and the demand for the services of Incorporated 
Accountants was continually increasing. He thought that 
they could claim that their services to limited liability 
companies were absolutely indispensable. They were present 
at their birth, they took great care of them during their lives, 
and they saw to it that, in case of sad necessity, they should 
have a speedy liquidation. (Laughter.) But he liked to 
think that for every company that they liquidated, they saved 
many. (Hear, hear.) The progress of the profession during 


the past 40 years had undoubtedly been most gratifying, and 
he ventured to believe, on condition that they marched with 
the times, their progress in the future would be equally great. 
The battle of the survival of the fittest must go on. 
Most of our large factories were now in process of re-organisation 
and reconstruction with a view to improved methods of 
manufacture and decreased cost of production, and accountants 
must take their part in that. They had a work before them, a 
great work, in factory organisation, cost accounting, statistics, 
standardisation of accounts and in the matter of industrial 
relations between capital and labour. (Hear, hear.) He 
felt sure that those tasks would need the closest 
co-operation between the professional accountant and the 
economist, and he was delighted to find himself in complete 
agreement on that subject with the proposer of the toast. In 


-| that direction their Society had already taken definite 


steps. For some years past one of the subjects of 
their examinations had been Economics, and they had 
had the advantage of the unselfish and loyal work of 
Sir Josiah ‘Stamp, as examiner in that subject. He much 
regretted Sir Josiah’s unavoidable absence that night, 
as he was engaged on important work in Germany. 
The only consolation that he (the President) could offer 
him in that matter was that they regarded him as a 
friend of their Society and equally a friend of the 
commercial community in carrying out the unselfish work 
he had undertaken in that direction. Standardisation had 
already made considerable progress in railway, water, gas, 
electric light and hospital accounts: also in the accounts of 
banks and the great combines. But he did not think they 
would be able to supply the economists with those important 
data so necessary to their labours, until they had secured a 
further measure of progress by the standardisation of whole 
trades, and he was not without hope that further progress 
in that direction might take place. In thanking them once 
again he could assure them of the Society’s loyalty and 
devotion, and he had every confidence that they would 
prove themselves of greater service to the commercial 
community in the future even than they had been in the 
past. (Cheers.) 


‘*Industry and Commerce.”’ 

Sir James Martin, F.S.A.A., Past President of the Society 
and President of the London Chamber of Commerce, in 
proposing the next toast, ‘‘ Industry and Commerce,’’ said 
that he would be somewhat less than human if he could look 
upon that gathering unmoved. He had now arrived at the 
age when a man became retrospective, and he would only 
say this to his brethren there, that if he had his life to live 
over again he would serve them with not less fidelity than 
he had served them in the past. (Cheers.) It was a little 
difficult for him to judge in what capacity he was there that 
night. As a Past President of the Society he was there as 
a host; as the President of the London Chamber of Commerce 
he was present as a guest, and it was in the latter capacity 
that he was about to submit the toast of ‘Industry and 
Commerce,’’ with which he was going to couple the name of 
Sir Burton Chadwick, Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 
of Trade. (Cheers.) But he was sure that his friends in the 
Society would appreciate that in deserting them for the 
moment he was doing so in a good cause, because if industry 
and commerce should perish, their occupation would be 
gone. He thought Sir Burton Chadwick would be pleased 
to know that in some respects his. speech would be 
novel. He was not going to offer Sir Burton any advice 
and he was not going to indulge in any criticism; he 
still, however, wished to express a hope on behalf of 
the. commercial community. The report of the Bankruptcy 
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Committee of the Board of Trade, under the able chairmanship 
of his friend, Mr. E. W. Hansell, was signed on January 22nd 
last. The report was unanimous, and his hope was that the 
Government would in the next session of Parliament introduce 
a Bill to give effect to it. It was quite clear that since the war 
heavy losses had been sustained through fraudulent trading 
carried on largely by aliens in the City and East End of 
London. He asked an eminent witness who appeared before 
the Bankruptcy Committee whether those fraudulent traders 
were all foreigners, and the gentleman referred to replied: 
**T cannot say definitely, but their names invariably ended 
in ‘ski.’’”? It was their duty to teach those people whose 
names ended in ‘‘ski” and all other people that they must 
trade honestly, and if they got into bankruptcy they must be 
prepared to produce proper records of their trading and, in the 
event of their not doing so, they should be liable to criminal 
prosecution. Such excuses as ‘‘ The books have been lost out 
of a van on the way to the Official Receiver,” or ‘‘ The safe 
was burgled last evening with all the books inside it ”— 
(laughter)—must not be accepted, but must be tested before a 
Judge and a jury. The report would be followed in due 
course by one on the Companies Acts. He did not know what 
that report would contain, but he had no doubt that under 
the persuasive guidance of his friend Mr. Wilfrid Greene, as 
chairman, it would lead to sweeter company manners and 
purer company laws. In regard to industry and commerce 
generally, he was not unduly pessimistic. It was true that 
our heavy trades were suffering very severely, and there was 
the spectre of unemployment always in our midst. The fact 
that the Royal Commission on the Coal Industry was now 
sitting impelled him to point out that in this country we were 
using coal in much the same way as it was used 70 years ago. 
At least four Commissions or Committees of Enquiry, the 
most important being the Coal Conservation Committee of 
1918, had reported within the last seven years in favour 
of a widespread system of electric generation. It was 
economically unsound to mine the coal in One part of 
the country and turn it into power in another. (Hear, 
hear.) If we were to compete with the progressive 
nations of the world we must convert coal into power 
near the pithead, transport, not the coal, but the power 
over the country, and not in trucks but in power lines. 
The re-equipment of the industries of the country with electric 
power would involve a large capital expenditure, but it would 
be productive expenditure and it would go a long way towards 
solving the unemployment problem. He was hopeful that we 
had now reached the bottom of depression, and were beginning 
to build upwards again. The period of our greatest danger to 
his mind was in the boom after the war, when prices soared 
and people belonging to all classes joined in the scramble, the 
result of which had been a harvest of distrust and suspicion 
the effects of which would be felt for a generation. With 
co-operation between all sections of the people and the 
cultivation of a spirit of goodwill, the initiative and energy of 
our race would, he believed, bring us safely through the 
troubles which beset our industry and commerce. He had 
great pleasure in proposing the toast, and in coupling with 
it the name of Sir Burton Chadwick. (Cheers.) 


Sir Burton Cuapwick, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary Board 
of Trade, said that one of the most difficult tasks that they 
could give a Board of Trade Minister ai the present time was 
to ask him to give an indication of the probable course of 
trade and industry. In the first place they expected, with 
some reason, that his opinion on the matter would be more 
. accurate than their own, because of his closer view of trade as 
a whole, and because he had at his disposal all the machinery 
of a great department. He, anxious to live up to their 


expectations and wishing to speak as hopefully as possible, 
was tempted to imagine, even if he could not see, a lifting of 
the clouds. Furthermore, being a politician and, therefore, 
very human—(laughter) —he was tempted to show how much 
better his Government could do than any other Government. 
Without being diverted or influenced by any one of those 
considerations he would say that in his humble opinion the 
barometer of trade and industry was rising. (Hear, hear.) 
More than once during these years of acute depression he had 
had to express his opinion on this matter publicly, and he con- 
fessed that, before now, although he had been hopeful at times, 
he had never committed himself beyond saying that he thought 
we had touched bottom. But the circumstances of the present 
more hopeful outlook were more tangible and more healthy. 
He would give them his reading of the trade barometer—his 
forecast —and he could assure them that there was in it none 
of that fatuous, de-energising optimism which found expression 
in the remark ‘“‘ We will muddle through somehow.” First, 
there was a very large world wheat crop, particularly in the 
northern hemisphere; there was a large American cotton 
crop; a record Australian wool clip and a considerable 
increase in the beet sugar crop. All that increased supply 
tended to lower prices, to improve purchasing power and 
to increase transport. Then there was a substantial fall of 
over 77,000 in the unemployment figures for the fortnight 
ending October 12th, and it was anticipated that there would 
be a further fall by the end of the month. Moreover, there 
was the strength of some of our Eastern commodity markets— 
particularly rubber—which was materially helping our trade 
balance with America. In addition to that, he firmly believed, 
as Lord Cave had said, that the effect of the Treaty of Locarno 
was rapidly making itself felt throughout the world in security 
and confidence. (Cheers.) Those, then, were some of his 
reasons for hopefulness, and until recently they had not been 
present, either separately or collectively, since the war. 
Another factor which he considered to be very important, was 
that the tribulation through which we had been passing had 
at length opened the eyes of our people as nothing but 
imminent disaster could have opened them, and that fact 
assisted immeasurably, in his belief, by the steady helm 
of their pilot, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, keeping their head on 
the course of domestic peace, was bringing about a greater 
effort towards co-operation in spite of the criticisms of the 
Government to which the Lord Chancellor had referred. 
Another effect of this awakening was that at long last 
our people were beginning to realise that our best customers 
were ‘“‘oor ain folk’’; that it was more to our advantage 
to buy and sell British and Imperial products than 
foreign; also that the time had come when the great 

British Empire must cut itself clear of the foreign film | 
with which it was enveloped—(laughter)—and through which 
we could mostly see America. He considered that to be 
very important. And we could do it in this as in other 
matters if we would only shake ourselves clear of that 
inconceivably stupid and wicked obsession, that we should 
always turn the other cheek to everyone who chooses to 
have a.commercial smack at us. (Laughter and cheers.) 
We could do it as our motor trade was doing it, and 
particularly our motor cycle and small car trade. Much 
of that trade was captured from this country by America. 
But what had happened? To-day the British motor cycle 
trade had completely recaptured the home market and was 
rapidly ousting all its competitors in the overseas markets. 
(Cheers.) That had been done by pluck, energy, ingenuity 
and good British workmanship. It was said of Henry Ford 
that he himself rode about in a Rolls Royce car. On being 
chipped about it by a friend the other day Henry Ford said 
“That's all right; Ido. I cannot get a Ford car (they cannot 
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make them fast enough) so I take the next best.’’ (Laughter.) 
He wanted that excuse to be in the mouth of any Englishman 
if he were ever found riding in a foreign car in this country. 
He wanted the Englishman to be able to say that the demand 
for British cars was so great that he was compelled to ride in 
the next best. (Cheers.) Another example was the British 
tyre trade. The British tyre manufacture had not only got 
by far the larger share of our home market, but he was 
actually manufacturing in the United States of America, 
France and Germany—another case of British pluck and 
enterprise and good workmanship. Of course he had not 
touched on the adverse conditions, namely, fierce foreign 
competition accentuated by lower costs, collapsed exchanges 
and, in many ways, better work, but there was one matter 
upon which he must just say a word in conclusion, and that 
was the conviction he had held for many years that one of the 
most important and sinister contributory causes of much of 
our industrial trouble to-day was defective trade union 
administration. (Hear, hear.) There was far too much talk 
to-day about cutting down wages and not enough about 
increasing earnings. He did not know a single man worthy 
of the name, in industry, in commerce or in politics, who 
would willingly reduce the standard of life of any 
individual. On the contrary, the more a man could earn in 
turning out products, provided the employer could sell them 
at a profit, the better would the employer be pleased. It was 
true that in many of our sheltered industries the wages paid 
were out of all proportion to those in many of our unsheltered 
industries, but surely we would be better occupied in trying to 
raise the one than to lower the other. The great obstruction to 
a wider system of payment by results, to greater freedom for a 
man to make as much as he could by his labour, was to be 
found in trade union administration. The trade union was 
one of the most important and necessary elements in our social 
structure, and the people of the country had a right to know 
that the administration was the very best. But he believed 
that they were badly counselled by men who were, in many 
cases, not up to their responsibilities, and, in more cases, by 
those who thought more of their politics than of the well-being 
of their trade union members. That was his reading of the 
barometer at the moment—his estimate of the future of 
commerce and industry in this country. He thanked them 
most cordially, and in doing so he wanted to reply to the 
question asked by Sir James Martin about the bankruptcy 
legislation, because he knew it interested this Society very 
much. The fact was that up till now, in the crowded condition 
of Parliamentary work, time had not been found to introduce 
the Bill which was based upon the report of the committee, 
but it was quite hoped that early in the next session there 
would be an opportunity of doing so. (Cheers.) 


**Law and Accountancy.’’ 


Mr. Srantey Macur, J.P., President of the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce, in proposing ‘‘ Law and 
Accountancy,” said that it was perhaps not altogether 
inappropriate that he should propose the toast of these two 
great professions upon which commercial men leaned so much 
and from which so much was expected for the success of great 
commercial undertakings. We were proud of our law-abiding 
people. That spoke volumes not only for the people, but 
also for the justice of the laws, and for the fairness and 
ability with which they were administered. They in business 
knew that they were dependent upon the carrying out 
of those laws and the sanctity of contract which produced 
confidence and security, without which successful business 
was impossible. But while they boasted of the freedom 
which those laws gave them, it was for them to see that 
that freedom was not abused. The Lord Chancellor had 


given them food for serious thought. He was once told by a 
distinguished lawyer Prime Minister that the greater part 
of his life was spent in helping to get business men out of 
their troubles. He (the speaker) did not suggest that that 
was altogether a benevolent occupation—(laughter)—but he 
would say to those who were interested in accountancy, that 
they looked to them to prevent them getting into those 
troubles which the lawyer was anxious to get them out of. 
In congratulating the Society on the celebration of its 40th 
anniversary, he thought he was right in saying there was 
no profession that had made anything approaching the 
progress that their great profession had made during the 
last 40 years. They boasted, and truly boasted, that those 
in the profession were the most expert men that could be 
found in any country of the world. They rejoiced to know 
that only three years ago a member of their profession 
occupied the highest position which the citizens could offer 
him—the chair that the Lord Mayor occupied in that city. 
(Cheers.) And they were also delighted to know that at the 
present time another distinguished member of their profession, 
one of their past Presidents, Sir James Martin, oceupied 
an important position -the most important of its kind in 
London—as President of the London Chamber of Commerce. 
(Hear, hear.) Business men looked to them for help and 
desired their co-operation. While they felt that every business 
man should have a knowledge of accountancy, he thought 
they all agreed it was very desirable that accountants 
should also have a knowledge of business. They had all 
rejoiced to hear the remarks of Sir Burton Chadwick as 
to the improved outlook for trade. Speaking as one who 
came in touch with a good many centres of industry, he 
was pleased to be able to say that his information coincided 
with that of Sir Burton Chadwick. Without being in any way 
boastful or unduly optimistic, there were to-day signs of 
returning life, returning confidence in trade for which they 
had all been waiting so long. But they must not have those 
improved conditions damped or dulled. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, speaking last Friday or Saturday, called for a 
note of optimism, but the means he took to arouse enthusiasm 
were not very encouraging. He allowed them to believe that 
he might be called upon next year to increase the Income Tax. 
He did not know whether Mr. Churchill expressed the views 
of the whole of the Cabinet, but he would say this, in the 
name of trade and commerce in the country, they looked not 
for an increase in income tax but for a reduction in expendi- 
ture. (Cheers.) He was convinced that he was echoing the 
voice of the great majority in saying that the country would 
not stand an increase in income tax next year. (Renewed 
cheers.) Now he was going to offer a humble suggestion for 
what it was worth. They knew that there was very great 
interest taken in this question of economy. He would ask, or 
suggest, that the great spending departments should be 
placed upon business lines. He thought that each of them 
ought to be called upon to keep proper accounts—(hear, hear) 
—and that their balance sheets should be properly audited by 
a professional accountant. They would then know where 
they were and they would see where the leakage was. He 
hoped they would make a real start on that great campaign of 
economy for which the whole nation was anxiously waiting. 
In giving those present this toast, they had already had the 
head of the law—the Lord Chancellor—-give them his 
charming spéech, but they had also with them another 
distinguished representative of the law in the person of 
Sir Duncan Kerly, K.C., whose knowledge of business details 
was perhaps second to none, who had done and was doing 
important work to assist those who were engaged in the 
operations of trade and commerce in this country. They 
were also honoured with the presence of the distinguished 
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President of their kindred Institute, Mr. George R. Freeman, 
who needed no introduction but whom they were all delighted 
to have with them. He (Mr. Machin) proposed this toast with 
very great pleasure, coupling with it the names of Sir Duncan 
Kerly and Mr. George R. Freeman. 


Sir Duncan Kenrty, K.C., replying on behalf of the Law, 
said that the Law very often meant, as far as the public were 
concerned— the uninstructed public-- either the cleverness of 
the advocate or the folly of the lawyer; they left out of 
account that there was yet another matter which was of some 
importance, often of overwhelming importance, and that was 
a just appreciation of the facts. And what helped the lawyer in 
the modern complicated inquiries :o much were the competent 
systems they were now enabled to command or which could be 
supplied by members of this Society and of its sister body. 


Mr. Gsorce R. Freeman, F.C.A., President of the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales, said he took 
it as a very high compliment to be asked to address such a 
gathering in that historic hall, and to have his name coupled 
with that of a lawyer. He remembered a time when lawyers 
were afraid that accountants were going to take some of their 
business from them, but to-day accountants very often told 
their clients to go to their lawyers. As President of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants, he attended the banquet 
of the American Institute of Accountants on the occasion of 
their 20th anniversary. Unfortunately Sir Arthur Lowes 
Dickinson could not attend the banquet: that was a 
matter for regret because Sir Arthur Lowes Dickinson 
had had twelve years experience in St. Louis, where the 
banquet was held. He (Mr. Freeman) had also the pleasure 
on that occasion of meeting Mr. Garrett, the energetic 
Secretary of this Society, who well upheld the Society in 
America. (Cheers.) There was one matter he (Mr. Freeman) 


would like to mention in the presence of the Lord Chancellor- 


and other distinguished Members of Parliament. At a 
banquet in Liverpool the other night, Sir John Pennefather, 
M.P., deplored the absence of accountants in the House of 
Commons. He (Mr. Freeman) quite agreed with him, but 
he thought the reason for that was that they had not 
time for party politics. As a profession their business 
was to try and keep neutral, but he thought the 
time had arrived when there should be some redistribution 
in the House of Commons and that representatives of 
various bodies should be elected to seats in the House 
irrespective of any question of party. There were over 100 
representative bodies in this country who ought to have a 
representative in Parliament independent of party politics. 
He was quite sure that those bodies would be more useful if 
they could have such independent representation, and it was 
a suggestion which he threw out and hoped it would receive 
consideration. He would like to express his thanks to the 
Society for the hospitality extended that evening to his Vice- 
President, Sir Arthur Whinney, to Sir Athur Lowes Dickinson, 
and to himself. 


‘*The Guests.’’ 


Mr. Henry Morean, F.S.A.A., member of the Council, 
proposed the last toast—-‘‘ The Guests.” He said that even 
the most practised public speaker would find it difficult to 
express himself adequately in proposing the toast with which 
he (Mr. Morgan) had the honour to be charged. It was an 
honoar rendered noteworthy .by the long list of distinguished 
men, leaders in every walk of life, who were present. 
Fortunately their numbers were such as to exclude the 


. possibility of referring to services rendered by each of them 


for the ‘maintenance and well-being of our social structure. 
They were proud to have amongst them present and past 


Members of His Majesty's Government, distinguished 
Members of both Houses of Parliament, as well as bearers of 
great names in the learned professions. They welcomed to 
their company men who directed great banking and 
financial institutions in the City and many representatives 
of industry and commerce, men who controlled vast 
business organisations and whose names were famous not 
only in this country but throughout the world. They also 
extended a cordial welcome to those representatives of that 
mysterious but powerful body—the Permanent Officials of 
the Government. They were delighted to have with them 
also a delegate from the Netherlands Institute of Accountants, 
and to furnish him with evidence of the high standing attained 
by the accountancy profession in this country. It was fitting 
that in a gathering of accountants a responder to this toast 
should be one whose name would always be associated with 
British industry, a man whose services in times of great 
industrial crises were incapable of being estimated. (Cheers.) 
He asked the members of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants to join with him in drinking the health of their 
guests, and he coupled with the toast the names of The 
Right Hon. Lord Askwith and Mr. Van Dien, of the Nether- 
lands Institute of Accountants. (Cheers.) 


The Right Hon. Lorp Asxwrrn, K.C.B., K.C., said he was 
+sure he was voicing the opinion of the guests in thanking 
Mr. Morgan very much for the kind terms in which he had 
proposed the toast. There were at that banquet, he believed, 
almost an unprecedented number of guests; they came in 


at the end, perbaps, to sum up their impressions. He could - 


not voice the exact impressions that might have occurred to 
everyone at that banquet, but if he were to say on behalf 
of them all what was in his own mind it would be that they 
had come to this banquet as—if he might use a broad 
term—workers and not shirkers, to meet those whom they 
esteemed to be workers and not shirkers. (Cheers.) They 
thereby wished to endorse a principle which was of great 
importance to this country at the present moment. If they 
could get that principle endorsed in place of the atmosphere 
of suspicion that existed in certain circumstances, they would 
have done much to answer the question which the Lord 
Chancellor put about sympathetic strikes. But if he came 
to impressions of the individual he would be at once at sea. 
It had been obscurely hinted that some of the guests might 
have come there in gratitude to those who had got them 
or their concerns out of imminent bankruptcy—(laughter)- or 
even had come to see who were the people who might assist 
them if they were getting into imminent bankruptcy. There 


were others who had thought that the accountants and the - 


auditors had pointed out the way on which they could keep 
upon a straight path of solid trading and do well for themselves 
and their clients, or had even pointed out a path of hope for 
the future and paths which they had not seen for themselves, 


but which the accountants and auditors had seen for them... 


Those might be among the impressions of some of the guests, 
but he confessed that his own were somewhat different, and 
he hoped that many present shared them. When he 
received the invitation, he felt that it was not a City dinner, 
such as was sometimes resented at home—(laughter)—that it 
was not the glamour of the Mansion House that attracted, 
but the words ‘ Fortieth Anniversary.” He remembered the 
song of a great educational foundation—although he himself 
was educated at another place—which spoke of ‘‘ Forty years 
on,’’ and he thought of what had occurred to this great 
Society, particularly under the auspices of Sir James Martin. 
It had been a baby and it had come through; it had even got 
a baby of its own in the Students’ Society, which he himself 


had addressed, and which. he dared say some of the other: 
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guests might be invited to address. It had passed through 
various phases; it had even got allied with an International 
Association—not an unfashionable thing at the present 
time. It had -proved itself of vital importance to the 
nation in very great work accomplished during the war, and 
it had so proved itself that in any national crisis, either in 
peace or war, the Society of Incorporated Accountants would 
be always one which would have great weight. But he did 
not think it was going to stop there; it would look to 
suggestions for the future, it would consider what it would do 
in the future. Forty years was but a short time in the life 
of a nation, and the way in which accountancy had come to be 
an important factor in the life of the nation was something for 
which we were beginning to take credit. He did not like the 
words in which the late Lord Acton dealt with what statesmen 
should do in a time of crisis, when he used the words ‘* Watch 
with hopefulness the prospect of incalculable change.” That 
was rather a gloomy idea to take, almost as gloomy as the 
three words into which that sentence could be translated which 
was once used by a statesman of the same name as himself. 
(Laughter.) He (Lord Askwith) would prefer that this great 
Society should rather adopt the words of a young missionary 
who died nearly a century ago in Burma, when he said ‘‘ The 
harvest was the result of reaping more than you sow. You 
sow an act and you reap a habit; you sow a habit and you 
reap a character; you sow a character and you reap a 
destiny.’’ This Society has sown a character and it was going 
to reap a destiny. (Loud cheers.) 


Mr. E. van Dien, said that the Netherlands Institute of 
Accountants highly appreciated the honour of being 
represented at that table and had commissioned him to 
present the Society with its sincere congratulations on the 
occasion of the Fortieth Anniversary of its incorporation. 
Although they might call the Italians and the Hollanders 
the ‘‘fathers of accountancy,”’ accountancy in the broader 
sense, as it was now practised in many countries, was really 
a British institution; and it was an established fact that 
accountancy, as applied to auditing and investigation, in the 
form in which it was now known in all countries of the world, 
was first put into practice by the British. The Netherlands 
Institute of Accountants had been largely based on rules 
which had been copied from those in force in Great Britain, 
and their first teachers were the well known writers, Dicksee 
and Pixley. To the congratulations of which he was the 
bearer, he also wished to add a word of thanks for the 
pioneering work of the British whose footsteps they hoped to 
follow closely. He was, however, proud to repeat there what 
Richard Brown said in his excellent ‘‘ History of Accounting 
and Accountancy ”:—‘‘ For us English, the Dutch authors of 
this period possess particular interest because Holland was 
the training school not only of many of our own writers, but 
of our merchants. The treatise which seems to have been 
most thought of at the time is the work of Henry Waninghen 
and Johannes Buingha. Both were schoolmasters in 
Amsterdam, Buingha succeeding his master, Waninghen, 
in his school and also publishing a new edition of his work.” 
He did not propose to give them an historical narrative of 
the friendly relations which had existed between England 
and Holland for so many centuries, although there was a 
comparatively short period —now known in their history as 
the ‘English Wars’’—a comparatively short period of 
slight friction, to put it mildly; but the fact that their 
Stadtholder, William the Third, in consequence of his 
marriage with the English Princess Mary, became at the 
same time Sovereign of England and Holland, proved that 
a very close sympathy had practically always existed between 
the two nations. It was these friendly relations that had 


led the Netherlands Institute to organise an International 
Accountants’ Congress next year in Amsterdam, and it went 
without saying that the collaboration of Great British 
associations was a sine qua non. It was with pleasure that they 
could state that both that Society and the Chartered Institute 
were immediately prepared to lend their assistance and thereby 
guarantee the success of the Convention. It was with particular 
gratitude that they could say that Mr. Whiteley of this Society 
would deliver a lecture on the subject of ‘‘ Accounts of Local 
Authorities,” and he (the speaker) wished to voice his 
thanks there, and his confidence that the Congress would be a 
complete success. As Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
he invited all public accountants present to be their guests on 
that occasion, as he was convinced that it would be chiefly 
due to the presence of the ‘‘ captains ” among accountants if 
the practical results of the Convention were to be made 
tangible and permanent. He now emptied his glass in the 
hope that they would all accept that invitation as heartily as 
it was conveyed. (Cheers.) 
The company then dispersed. 


During the proceedings selections were given by the Band 
of the Grenadier Guards (by kind permission of Colonel B. N. 
Sergison Brooke, C.M.G., D.S.O.), under the direction of 
Lieut. George Miller, L.R.A.M. 


The dinner was served by Messrs. Ring & Brymer. 
MessaGes or CONGRATULATION. 


The following messages of congratulation were received by 
the President from :— 
1. The Secretary of the Nederlandsche Bond van 
Accountants, Amsterdam— 
‘‘ Authorised by the Council of the Nederlandsche 
Bond van Accountants I have the honour to enclose 
herewith the heartiest congratulations of the Neder- 
landsche Bond van Accountants at the Fortieth 
Anniversary Celebration of your Society. We add 
the professional greetings of our members to the 
members of the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors, our best wishes for her continued 
prosperity, and the best relations between our two 
bodies.”’ 
2. The Nederlandsch Instituut van Accountants, 
Amsterdam— 
‘‘ Sincere congratulations Nederlandsche Organisatie 
van Accountants, Amsterdam.” 


CARLISLE AND DISTRICT INCORPORATED 
ACCOUNTANTS’ STUDENTS’ SOCIETY. 


Annual Report. 


The Committee have pleasure in submitting to the members 
the first annual report and accounts, and place on record a 
very cordial expression of thanks to those gentlemen who have 
so kindly delivered lectures to the Society during the session ; 
to the Finance Committee of the Carlisle Corporation for 
having allowed the use of a room in which to hold meetings, 
and to the Parent Society for a grant. 


LEcTUREs. 
The following lectures were arranged for the 1924-25 session, 
and were well attended by members and visitors:— . 


‘Preparation for Examinations,” by Mr. E. Bedford, 
A.S.A.A., Carlisle, 
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‘* Money and the Stock Exchange,”’ by Mr. H. K. Campbell, 
M.B.E., Carlisle. 


‘* Bankruptcy,” by Mr. E. J. Williams, F.8.A.A., Carlisle. 

‘Formation of a Limited Company,’’ by Mr. F. Layfield, 
A.S.A.A., Carlisle. 

**Income Tax,” by Mr. R. 8. Duthie, C.A., Carlisle. 

‘*Notes on Executorship Accounts,’’ by Mr. E. Bedford, 
A.S8.A.A., Carlisle. 


‘*Insurance: a Glance at some of its Everyday Phases,” 
by Mr. W. A. Robertson, F.F.A., F.R.S.E., Century 
Insurance Company, Limited, Edinburgh. 


Meetings held in Municipal Offices, Carlisle. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Our congratulations are given to Mr. Ernest Long, of the 
City Treasurer’s Office, Carlisle, on his success in winning 
the First Place Certificate and Gold Medal at the Final 
examination in November, 1924; also to Mr. W. Percival, of the 
Courts, Carlisle, upon his success in passing the Intermediate 
examination in May, 1925. 


Rebiews. 


Foreign Exchange Market, ByH.F. 2. Miller. London: 
Edwin Arnold & Co., 41-43, Maddox Street, W.1. (152 pp. 
Price 8s. 6d. net.) 


Foreign exchange is always a difficult subject to understand 
except by those who are in daily contact with it, but Mr. Miller 
bas endeavoured in this book to explain the matter in such a 
way as to make it intelligible to the uninitiated. It is 
thus a suitable book for students who are trying to make 
themselves acquainted with the intricacies of the subject, 
and useful also to others who desire to acquire an intelligent 
understanding of the influences which go to regulate and 
decide the rules of exchange in the money market. 


Loans of Local Authorities. (England and Wales.) 
Second Edition. By J. R. Johnson, F.S.A.A., City 
Treasurer, Birmingham. London: Chas. Knight & Co., 
Limited, 227-229, Tooley Street, S.E. (454 pp. Price 
31s. 6d. net.) 


In producing the second edition of this work the text has 
been thoroughly revised with the view of treating both 
priuciples and practice in a manner appropriate to the growing 
importance of the subject. The book covers a wide field, 
dealing with the subject of municipal borrowing in all 
its aspects, including borrowing powers, restrictions on 
borrowing, Government sanction, the different methods of 
borrowing and of repayment, with a final chapter on the 
Consolidated Loans Fund. There are also elaborate appendices 
giving the statutory regulations bearing upon the subject. 
Specimen forms are also supplied in relation to the raising 
aber sow Altogether, the author has provided a very complete 


Statistics and their Application to Commerce. 
By A. Lester Boddington. London: H. F. L. (Publishers), 
Limited, 17, Ironmonger Lane, E.C.2. (350 pp. Price 
12s, 6d. net.) 


This is a useful work which seeks to bring within the realm 
of practical business the application of the science of statistics. 
It is believed that statistical methods have an increasing 
sphere of usefulness in commerce and industry, and for this 
reason the work should appeal particularly to accountants 
and accountant students. The author has dealt with different 

- methods of statistical analysis and statistical application, and 
indicated their practical significance in regard to business 
records and estimates. 


and H. W. Law, M.A., Barristers-at-Law. London: 
Sweet & Maxwell, Limited, 2-3, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
(68 pp. Price 4s. net.) 

The Trustee Act, 1925, is not only a consolidating Act, but 
also embodies certain amendments of the law. The general 
effect of the Act is fully dealt with by the authors of this 
publication, and full notes and references to legal decisions 
are appended to each section of the Act. A very useful and 
concise handbook is thus provided. 


The Trustee Act, 1025. By W. H. Aggs, M.A., LL.M., 


Farming Records and Accounts. By Spicer & Pegler, 
Chartered Accountants. London: H.F.1.. (Publishers), 
Limited, Ironmonger Lane, Cheapside, E.C.2. (132 pp. 
Price 10s. 6d. net.) 

The object of this book is to illustrate the method of 
keeping the accounts of farming operations in such a way as 
to record the transactions as they occur, to show the final 
result of the business, and to give reliable information as to 
the cost of production. Specimens of actual accounts are 
given showing the working of the system which is designed 
more for farming operations on a large scale than for the 
smal] farmer who can seldom be induced to adopt a proper 
system. The book is comprehensive and clear, and will be 
appreciated by those who are interested in this subject. 


Income Tax Notes. London: Gee & Co. (Publishers), 
Limited, 6, Kirby Street, E.C.1. (428pp. Price 10s. 6d. net.) 


This book consists of a reprint of the income tax notes 
which have appeared in the Accountant from time to time, 
which some of our readers may find convenient to have in 
book form for easy reference. The Notes consist of queries 
submitted by correspondents, and the answers thereto. 


Annual Summary of Tax Cases. Volumes 1 and 2. 
By Raymond Needham, Barrister-at-Law. London: 
Gee & Co. (Publishers), Limited, 6, Kirby Street, E.C.1. 
(238 pp. Price 10s. 6d. net per volume.) 


These volumes, published annually, contain notes of some 
of the leading Judgments relating to taxation matters and are 
reprints of corresponding notes which have appeared in the 
Accountant from time to time. In book form they have the 
advantage of an index which is useful for reference purposes. 


Labour-Saving Office Appliances. By Vincent E£. 
Jackson. London; Macdonald & Evans, 8, John Street, 
Bedford Row, W.C.1. (218 pp. Price 4s. net.) 


In this book there is presented a comprehensive view of the 
labour-saving appliances applicable to accountancy and office 
work, including adding and calculating machines, book-keeping — 
machines, cheque protection devices, filing and card systems, 
addressing and copying machines, perforating and stamp 
fixing machines, &c. Each appliance is fully explained, and 
in many cases pictorial representations are given in order to 
convey a clearer idea than could be done by a written 
description. 


Commercial Credit Risks. By A. H. Swain, Fellow of 
the Corporation of Insurance Brokers. London: Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, Limited, Parkcr Street, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
(144 pp. Price 5s. net.) 


Credit insurance is a subject that has again come much 
into prominence largely in connection with the foreign export 
trade, and there is a general desire amongst manufacturers 
and merchants that the insurance companies should do 
something to protect them in regard to the export of goods to 
foreign countries, which now involves a greater responsibility 
and risk than in pre-war days. This book fully explains the 
suggested schemes and also the attitude of the insurance 
companies. A chapter is likewise devoted to credit insurance as 
it exists in the United States. The book is useful and helpful: 
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' ACTS. 


Evidence submitted on behalf of the Association 
of British Chambers of Commerce. 

The following evidence was submitted by Mr. H. Lakin- 
Smith, FC.A., Chairman of the Special Committee on 
Company Law Amendment of the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce, Ex-President of the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce, Member of the Council of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants, and a Past President 
of the Birmingham and District Society of Chartered 
Accountants. 

Mr. H. Laxry-Sarrn stated: Witness attends on behalf of 
the Association of British Chambers of Commerce, which 
comprises in its membership over 100 Chambers of Commerce 
in Great Britain and the North of Ireland, the individual 
membership of which is over 40,000 persons and firms 
engaged in all branches of industry, commerce, banking and 
shipping,and the professions immediately concerned therewith. 

The Association took steps to secure the views of the 


The questions put and the views of the Chambers thereon 
have received the consideration of the Special Committee of 
the Association and the opinions set out hereafter are the result 
of this consideration as finally approved by the Executive 
Council of the Association on July 8th, 1925. 

While the statements herewith submitted are the 
considered opinions of the Association, witness desires at the 
outset to explain that any opinion in explanation which he 
may give to the Committee will be his own individual opinion, 
and will not bind either the Chambers forming the Association 
or the Executive Council which acts for the Association. - 


1.—ConstrTurIon AND INCORPORATION. 
(a) Form and Contents of Memorandum and Articles of 
Association. ; 

(b) Restrictions on Name of Company. 
(c) Power of a Company to Alter— 

(i) Its Objects. 

(ii) Other Provisions in its Memorandum. 
(d) Effect of Certificate of Incorporation. 
(e) Preliminary Expenses. 
(f) Miscellaneous. 


(a) Form and Contents of Memorandum and Articles of 
Association.—The Association is of opinion that a model 
Objects Clause corresponding to Table A (the model Articles 
of Association contained in the first Schedule to the 
Companies (Consolidation) Act 1908) would be of service and 
would considerably shorten the Memorandum, in view of the 
fact that.practically all but sub-clauses (a) and (b) of the 
Objects Clause are in common form and well settled and 
adapted to general use. 

The Association suggests that the model Objects Clause 
might be on the lines of that published by the Solicitors Law 
Stationery Society, Limited, which reads as follows :— 

The objects for which the company is established are: __ 

(4) To enter into and carry into effect, with such (if any) 
modifications or alterations as may be agreed upon, 
an agreement already prepared and expressed to be 
made between 
of the one part and this company of the other part, 
a draft of which has been subscribed with a view to 


identification by 


and to carry on, develop and turn to account the 
business of 

carried on by the said 

at” 

and the assets comprised in the said agreement. 

(s) To carry on business as 
and any other trade or business whatsoever which 
can, in the opinion of the Board, be advantageously 
carried on by the company, in connection with or 
as ancillary to any of the above businesses or the 
general business of the company. 

(c) To purchase, take on lease or in exchange, hire or 
otherwise acquire and hold for any estate or interest 
any lands, buildings, easements, rights, privileges, 
concessions, patents, patent rights, licences, secret 
processes, machinery, plant, stock-in-trade, and any 
real or personal property of any kind necessary or 
convenient for the purposes of or in connection 
with the company’s business or any branch or 
department thereof. 

(pv) To erect, construct, lay down, enlarge, alter and 
maintain any roads, railways, tramways, sidings, 
bridges, reservoirs, shops, stores, factories, buildings, 
works, plant and machinery necessary or convenient 
for the company’s business, and to contribute to or 
subsidise the erection, construction and maintenance 
of any of the above. 

(e) To borrow or raise or secure the payment of money 
for the purposes of or in connection with the 
company’s business. 

(v) To mortgage and charge the undertaking and all or 
any of the real and personal property and assets, 
present or future, and all or avy of the uncalled 
capital for the time being of the company, and to 
issue at par or at a premium or discount, and for 
such consideration and with such rights, powers 
and privileges as may be thought fit, debentures, 
mortgage debentures or debenture stock payable to 
bearer or otherwise, and either permanent or 
redeemable or repayable, and collaterally or further 
to secure any securities of the company by a trust 
deed or other assurance. 

{c) To issue and deposit any securities which the 
company has power to issue by way of mortgage to 
secure any sum less than the nominal amount of 
such securities, and also by way of security for the 
performance of any contracts or obligations of the 
company or of its customers or other persons or 
corporations having dealings with the company, or 
in whose businesses or undertakings the company 
is interested, whether directly or indirectly. 

(u) To receive money on deposit or loan upon such 
terms as the company may approve, and to guarantee 
the debts and contracts of customers and others. 

(t) To make advances to customers and others with or 
without security, and upon such terms as the 
company may approve, and generally to act as 
bankers for customers and others. 

(s) To geant pensions, allowances, gratuities and bonuses 
to employés or ex-employés of the company or its 
predecessors in business or the dependants of such 
persons, and to establish and support, or to aid in 
the establishment and support, of any schools and 
any educational scientific, literary, religious or 

charitable institutions or trade societies, whether 
such institutions or societies be solely connected 
with the business carried on by the company or its 
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predecessors in business or not, and to institute and 
maintain any club or other establishment or profit- 
sharing scheme calculated to advance the interests 
of the company or of the persons employed by the 
company. 

(xk) To draw, make, accept, endorse, negotiate, discount 
and execute promissory notes, bills of exchange, 
and other negotiable instruments. 

(u) To invest and deal with the moneys of the company not 
immediately required for the purposes of the business 
of the company in or upon such securities and in such 
manner as may from time to time he determined. 

(m) To pay for any property, or rights acquired by the 
company, either in cash or fully or partly paid-up 
shares, with or without preferred or deferred rights 
in respect of dividend or repayment of capital or 
otherwise, or by any securities which the company 
has power to issue, or partly in one mode and partly 
in another, and generally on such terms as the 
company may determine. 

(x) To accept payment for any property or rights sold or 
otherwise disposed of or dealt with by the company, 
either in cash by instalments or otherwise, or in 
fully or partly paid-up shares of any company or 
corporation, with or without deferred or preferred 
rights in respect of dividend or repayment of capital 
or otherwise, or in debentures or mortgage debentures 
or debenture stock, mortgages or other securities of 
any company or corporation, or partly in one mode 
and partly in another, and generally on such terms 
as the company may determine, and to hold, dispose 
of or otherwise deal with any shares, stock or 
securities so acquired. P 

(o) To enter into any partnership or joint-purse arrange- 
ment or arrangement for sharing profits, union of 
interests or co-operation with any company, firm or 
person carrying on or proposing to carry on any 
business within the objects of this company, and 
to acquire and hold, sell, deal with or dispose of 
shares, stock or securities of any such company, and 
to guarantee the contracts or liabilities of, subsidise, 
or otherwise assist any such company. 

(rp) To establish or promote or concur in establishing or 
promoting any other company whose objects shall 
include the acquisition and taking over of all or any 
of the assets and liabilities of or the promotion of 
which shall be in any manner calculated to advance 
directly or indirectly the objects or interests of this 
company, and to acquire, and hold or dispose of 
shares, stock or securities of and guarantee the 
payment of any securities issued by or any other 
obligations of any such company. 

(g) To purchase or otherwise acquire and undertake all 
or any part of the business, property, liabilities, 
and transactions of any person, firm or company 
carrying on any business which this company is 
authorised to carry on, or the carrying on of which 
is calculated to benefit this company or to advance 
its interests, or possessed of property suitable for 
the purposes of the company. - 

(n) To sell, improve, manage, develop, turn to account, 
exchange, let on rent, royalty, share of profits or 
otherwise, grant licences, easements and other rights 
in orover, and in any other manner deal with or dis- 
pose of the undertaking and all or any of the property 
and assets for the time being of the company for 
such consideration as the company may think fit. 


'(s) To amalgamate with any other company whose objects 
are or include objects similar to those of this 
company, whether by sale or purchase (for fully or 
partly paid-up shares or otherwise) of the under- 
taking, subject to the liabilities of this or any 
such other company as aforesaid, with or without 
winding-up, or by sale or purchase (for fully or partly 
paid up shares or otherwise) of all or a controlling 
interest in the shares or stock of this or any such 
other company as aforesaid, or by partnership, or 
any arrangement of the nature of partnership, or in 
any other manner. 

(rt) To distribute among the members in specie any 
property of the company, or any proceeds of sale or 
disposal of any property of the company, but so that 
no distribution amounting to a reduction of capital 
be made except with the sanction (if any) for the 
time being required by law. 

(vu) To do all or any of the above things in any part of 
the world, and either as principals, agents, trustees, 
contractors or otherwise, and either alone or in 
conjunction with others, and either by or through 
agents, sub-contractors, trustees or otherwise. 


(v) To do all such other things as are incidental or 
conducive to the above objects or any of them. 

The Association is also of opinion that in addition to the 
model Articles of Asscciation for public companies contained 
in Table A, there should be provided a suitable form of 
Articles of Association for private companies, which might 
be called Table A (a), such as that now published by the 
Solicitors Law Stationery Society, Limited. 


(b) Restrictions on Name of Company.—The Association is 
of the opinion that it would be in the public interest that 
there should be a restriction on any company or concern 
calling itself a bank unless it came under banking law or 
unless it did so with the approval of the Board of Trade; nor 
should any description be allowed that might imply that the 
concern was a bank. The use of the word ‘‘bank’’ by 
concerns which ought not to use it is extremely undesirable, 
because the public associate with it a character of stability of 
quite an exceptional kind. Provision should be made that the 
word should not be used in the name of any concern except 
that of an incorporated company, satisfying certain require- 
ments which should be conceived to limit the name to a bank 
of established position in the true sense of the word and which 
should be laid down by statute. A register should be kept of 
those concerns entitled to use the name, a heavy penalty being 
provided against any concerns who use it without due authority. 

The Association is also of opinion that a general clause 
should be included in the Companies Acis prohibiting the 
inclusion of the name of a town or city in the title of a 
company unless for geographical purposes, e.g., Birmingham 
Jewellers Company, Limited, should be forbidden, whilst 
The Jewellers Company (Birmingham), Limited, might be 
allowed ; and that similar restrictions should be applied to the 
use of the word ‘British” and the title “Chamber of 
Commerce ”’ and other similar titles which might mislead the 
public as to the nature or standing of the concern. 


2.—Suare Capirau. 
(a) Reduction of Capital. 
(b) Issue of Shares at a Discount. 
(c) Underwriting Commission. 
(d) Rights of Preference Shareholders. 
(e) Shares of no par value. 
(f) Distinguishing Numbers of Shares. 
(g) Miscellaneous. 
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(b) Issue of Shares at a Discount.—The Company Law 
Amendment Committee appointed in 1908 reported that it was 
desirable that the issue of shares at a discount should be 
allowed, subject to certain safeguards, the principal ones being: 

(i) That the issue should not be allowed until after the 
expiration of five years from the incorporation of 
the company. 

(ii) That the issue price should not be lower than five 
per cent. below the market price, and in no case 
less than 50 per cent. of the nominal value of the 
shares. 

(iii) That the amount of the discount so allowed should be 
disclosed in every prospectus, balance-sheet, and 
annual summary of the company. 

The Association is of the opinion that it is desirable to 
amend the law so as to permit a public company to do openly 
and directly what it can undoubtedly achieve indirectly at the 
present time, and that such companies should be allowed to 
issue shares at a discount subject to the consent of the Court. 


(a) Rights of Preference Shareholders.—The Association is 
of the opinion that statutory provision should be made to 
provide that every shareholder in a public company should 
have a copy of the accounts and the report sent to him. 

The Association is also of the opinion that preference 
shareholders of public companies should be entitled to attend 
and vote at general meetings of the company. So far as 
private companies are concerned, the Association did not 
consider it desirable to make any recommendations as to the 
right of shareholders to attend or vote at general meetings. 


(e) Shares of no par Value.—The Association sees no objection 
to the issue of shares of no par value in suitable cases. 


(f) Distinguishing Numbers of Shares.—The distinguishing 
numbers of shares are essential. The distinguishing numbers 
are a general convenience and in the case of a winding up it 
would be difficult to identify the shares for the A and B lists 
when the shares have passed through books of dealers who 
hold large blocks of shares in their names, and it prevents 
additional shares being placed upon the market in which 
shares no permission to deal has been granted. 


8.—Issuz anp Orrers or SHARES AND DEBENTURES. 


(a) Contents of Prospectus. 

(b) Liability for Statements in Prospectus. 

(c) Offers for Sale, Circulars, Advertisements, issued to 
comply with Stock Exchange Requirements and other 
Press Notices. 

(d) Statement in lieu of Prospectus. 

(e) Minimum Subscription. 

(f) Miscellaneous. 


(a) Contents of Prospectus. 
(b) Liability for Statements in Prospectus. 
(c) Offers for Sale, Circulars, Advertisements, issued to comply 
with Stock Exchange Requirements and other Press Notices. 
(d) Statement in lieu of Prospectus. 


The Association is of the opinion that it should be compulsory 
that in all prospectuses of companies or offers for sale the 
contracts should be clearly summarised and that summary— 
printed in bold type—should show the total promotion profits 
made within a period of two years from the original purchase 
to the last vendor to the company, and that if the actual 
promoter is interested in any of the intermediary contracts— 
whether in the form of a shareholder in limited companies, or 
otherwise—the same should be disclosed, the object being that 


an investor has disclosed to him in full the profits made by 
the purchasers and vendors in connection with the promotion 
of a company. fe 

The Association is of opinion that all offers for sale to the 
general public should be made to comply with the law to 
the same effect as if they were issues made on a prospectus 
issued by the company whose shares or debentures are offered 
to the public, and it was agreed to adopt the wording contained 
in the Bill introduced in the last Parliament by Mr. A. M. 
Samuel, M.P., which is as follows :— 


1.—In the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, 
the expression ‘‘ Prospectus” shall mean, in addition 
to the meaning assigned to it in sect. 285 of the 
said Act, any advertisement, circular letter, notice 
or other invitation to the public offering for sale any 
securities of any company, whether such company is 
registered or not and such provisions of sect. 81 of the 
said Act as are relevant shall apply to every such offer 
for sale unless the company or person offering the 
securities for sale has had continuous possession of 
the securities for a period of not less than two years 
immediately preceding the date of the offer for sale. 


2.—Any person authorising the publication of any such 
advertisement, circular letter, notice or other invitation 
to the public, shall be deemed to be a promoter for the 
purposes of sect. 81 of the Companies (Consolidation) 
Act, 1908. 

3.—This Act may be cited as the Companies (Offers for 
Sale) Act, 1924. 


(f) Miscellaneous.—In any prospectus or offer {or sale there 
should be a clear detailed statement of the assets to be 
transferred, showing each class of asset separately as suggested 
in the reply of the Association to Q. 6 (b), para. 23, and each 
supported by valuations or certificates of qualified practising 
valuers or accountants, and all mortgages or other charges 
thereon. 

4.—MortGaGces anp CHARGES. 


(a) Registration and Right of Inspection. 

(b) Floating Charges. 

(c) Preferential Payments. 

(d) Restrictions on Rights of Secured Creditors. 
(e) Miscellaneous. 


(a) Registration and Right of Inspection.—By sect. 93 of 
the Act of 1908 it is required that every mortgage or charge 
of the kind specified shall be registered if created after July 1st, 
1908. If a company acquires property subject to a mortgage 
or charge of prior date particulars need not therefore be filed. 
It is of opinion that it is in the public interest that all charges 
affecting the property of a company (including a mortgage 
on letters patent which may be the company’s principal asset) 
whether created by the company or not, should be registered, 
and that the law should be altered accordingly. 


(b) Floating Charges.—Under sect. 212 a floating charge 
upon the assets of a company which is being wound up is 
invalid if it has been created within three months of the 
commencement of the winding-up, unless it is proved that 
the company was solvent immediately after the cr:ation of the 
charge, except to the amount of any cash paid to the company 
at the time of or subsequently to the creation of, and in 
consideration for, the charge, with interest at 5 per cent. 
per annum. 

It is considered that the period of three months is entirely 
insufficient to deal with the evil aimed at by the section, and 
this should be extended to twelve months at the least. 
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(d) Restrictions on Rights of Secured Creditors.—In cases 
where the owner of a business sells it to a company in return 
for debentures issued to himself, whether issued at the time 
of the sale or later, such debentures should be void as a charge 
for a period of two years from the date of issue. This is 
recommended in the belief that it will remove one of the 
chief dangers to the public in ‘‘ one-man” companies. 

(e) Miscellaneous.—The Association is of opinion that no 
debentures or other securities should be issued by an insolvent 
company. The Asscciation is also of the opinion that no 


director of a company should be eligible for appointment as 


trustee for the debenture holders of that company. 


5.—Drrectors. 
(a) Qualification Shares. 
(b) Remuneration including Payment of Fees Free of Tax. 
(c) Liability for Negligence and Indemnity Clauses in Articles. 
(ad) Contracts and other Transactions between a Company 
and its Directors. 
(e) Miscellaneous. 


(a) Qualification Shares. The Association decided to 
(b) Remuneration including: make no recommendations 
Payment of Fees Free of Tax. } under these heads. 


(c) Liability for Negligence and Indemnity Clauses in Articles. 
—The Association is of opinion that indemnity clauses in 
Articles should be limited in scope. 


(d) Contracts and other Transactions between a Company and 
its Directors.—The Association was of opinion that a new 
clause should be inserted in Table A, and in the new Table 
recommended by the Association for private companies, dealing 
with the question of directors contracting with the company. 


Directors may Contract with Company. 
It is suggested that the clause might read as follows :— 

‘*No directors shall, without the consent of the board, 
engage in or hold any interest, other than that of a 
shareholder, in any business capable of competing with 
that for the time being carried on by the company, 
but no director shall be disqualified by his office 
from contracting with the company either as vendor, 
purchaser or otherwise, nor shall any such coxtract or 
any contract or arrangement entered into by or on behalf 
of the company in which any director shall be in any way 
interested be avoided, nor shall any director so contracting 
or being so interested be liable to account to the company 
for any profit realised by any such contract or arrangement 
by reason only of such director holding that office or of 
the fiduciary relations thereby established but it is declared 
that the nature of his interest must be disclosed by bim 
and minuted at the meeting of the directors at which the 
contract or arrangement is determined on, or if not 
determined on by the board at the first meeting of directors 
after the contract or arrangement which has been made 
shall come to his knowledge if his interest then exists, 
or in any other case at the first meeting of the directors 
after the acquisition of his interest, and that no director 
shall as a director vote in respect of any contract or 
arrangement in which he is so interested as aforesaid, 
and if he do vote his vote shall not be counted, but this 
prohibition shall not apply to any contract by or on 
behalf of the company to give to the directors or any 
of them any security for advances by way of indemnity 
or to a settlement or set-off for cross or counter claims, 
and it may at any time or times be suspended or relaxed 
to any extent by a general meeting. A general notice that 


and is to be regarded as interested in all transactions 
with that firm or company, sball be a sufficient disclosure 
under this clause as regards such directors and the said 
transactions, and with such general notice it shall not 
be necessary for such directors to give a special notice of 
any particular transactions with that firm or company. 

‘“‘ Notwithstanding anything herein contained a director 
may hold the office of director of any other company in 
which this company is interested and receive and retain 
remuneration payable to him as such direcior and may 
vote on any matter in which this company and such other 
company are interested.” 


(e) Miscellaneous.—The Association is of the opinion that no 
undischarged bankrupt should act as a director of a company. 


6.—AccounTs. 

(a) Obligation to Keep and Form. 

(b) Form and Contents, including Matters to be Disclosed 
with a View to Protecting Shareholders or Intending 
Shareholders and Creditors. 

(c) Filing. 

(d) Rights of Shareholders to Inspect. 

(e) Accounts of Holding Companies and their Subsidiaries. 

- (f) Secret Reserves. 

(g) Miscelianeous. 


(a) Obligation to Keep and Form.—The Association is of 
opinion that it should be an offence if proper books and 
records of all trading and financial operaticns are not kept, 
and is further of the opinion that every ecmpany should be 
compelled to prepare a balance-sheet at least once in each 
year which sbould be laid before the company in general 
meeting, and that such lalance-sheet should be made up to a 
date not more than six months before the date of the general 
meeting at which it is presented. 


(b) Form and Contents, including Matters to be Disclosed 
with a View to Protecting Shareholders or Intending Shareholders 
and Creditors.—The Association is of the opinion that the 
balance-sheets of all companies should show the following 
items separately:—Mortgages and Chaiges, Gcodwill, 
Investments, Investments in and Loans to Subsidiary 
Companies, Loans to Directors and Offcers of the Comyany, 
and Preliminary Expenses and Expenses of any subsequent 
issue of Shares or Loans. 
The Association is of the cpinion that the profit and loss 
account appearing on the balance-sheet should start with 
the balance shown upon the previous talance-sheet and 
show the deductions for dividends. &c., and subsequent prefits 
or losses, and the balance available or adverse balance. 

The Association does not recommend a ccmpulsory separate 
profit and loss account. : 
(e) Accounts of Holding Companies and their Subsidiaries.— 
The Association is of opinion that in the case of holding 
companies a consolidated balance-sheet should be prepared 
and circulated with the report and balance-sheet incorporating 
the figures of all its subsidiary companies, and such balance- — 
sheet should also comply with the provisions of the Companies 
Acts as to method of preparation, and its accurate compilation 
should be certified by the auditors of the holding company. 
(f) Secret Reserves.—The Association does not wish to 
make any comment on the question of- secret reserves, but 
approves the principle. 


7.—ASCERTAINED AND DivisiBLe Prorits 1NcLuDING PayMENT 
or DivipenD our oF CapIra. 


a director is a member of any specified firm or company 


The Association is opposed to the payment of dividends 
out of capital. 
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8.—AvpIToRS. 
(a) Rights of Auditors to Demand Information and Inspection. 
(b) Duties of Auditors with regard to— 
(i) Inspection of Securities, &c. 
(ii) Calling the Attention of Shareholders to Matters 
which it is desirable they should know (such as 
Loans to Officers of the Company). 
(iii) Generally. 

(c) Indemnity Clauses in Articles. 

(d) Miscellaneous. 

(a) Rights of Auditors to Demand Information and Inspection. 
—tThe Association is of opinion that the existing rights of 
auditors to demand information should be maintained, and 
that their existing powers should not be restricted. 


(b) Duties of Auditors with regard to— 

(i) Inspection of Securities, c.—The Association is of 
opinion that the auditors of companies of which the 
securities are quoted on the Stock Exchange or issued 
to the public should be Chartered or Incorporated 
Accountants, in order that the interests of shareholders 
and creditors may be protected. 

(ii) Calling the Attention of Shareholders to Matters 
which it is desirable they should know (such as Loans to 
Officers of the Company).—The Association is satisfied 
with the present provisions for calling the attention of 
shareholders to matters which it is desirable they should 
know, except where specific recommendations made herein. 


(c) Indemnity Clauses in Articles:—The Association is of 
opinion that indemnity clauses in Articles should be limited 
in scope. 

9.—REORGANISATION. 

(a) Schemes of Arrangement. 

(b) Reconstruction. 

(c) Rights of Minorities. 

(d) Power to make a Compulsory Levy on Shareholders. 

(e) Miscellaneous. 


(a) Schemes of Arrangement. 

(b) Reconstruction. 

(c) Rights of Minorities. 

The Association is of opinion that in the ease of a 
reconstruction the resolution should fix the amount per share 
to be paid to dissentient shareholders, subject to the right of 
such shareholders to rc quire the question to be referred to an 
arbitrator to be appointed by a Judge, whose deci-ion shall 
be final and binding. 

Where 80 per cent. of shareholders agree to the terms of 
sale the remaining shareholders should be bound to the 
agreement or to take the amount fixed for dissentient 
shareholders. 

Where a new company is formed merely fur the purpose of 
reconstruction of an existing company the duties on capital 
should only be levied upon the amount of ihe increase in 
capital. This should also apply in the case of an amalgamation 
of companies. 

The Association is also of opinion that if a company is 
reconstructed by process of a sale to a new company of the 
same name, the year of reconstruction should be included 
before the word ‘‘ Limited ’’ in the title of the new company 
in order to prevent confusion. 


(a) Power to make a Compulsory Levy on Shareholders.—The 
Association is of opinion that there should be no power to make 


10.—Winpine UP. 
(a) Voluntary. 
(b) Compulsory. 
(c) Under Supervision. 
(d) Miseellaneous. 


(a) Voluntary.—The Association is of opinion that the 
remuneration of the liquidator where the creditors are not 
paid in full should be fixed by the creditois or by a committee 
of inspection appointed by the creditors. 

The Association is further of opinion that where a winding up 
is not for the purpose of reconstruction, a provisional liquidator 
should be appointed, and the company should then hold a 
meeting of members and creditors to confirm the appointment 
of the liquidator or to appoint someone else in his place. 
Each shareholder and creditor to have onevote. Noapplication 
to the Court should be necessary. 


11 —Privare Companies. 
(a) Trading by Individuals under the Name of a Private 
Company. 
(b) Exemption from Filing Accounts and other Privileges. 
(c) Conversion into Public Companies. 
(d) Miscellaneous. 


(a) Trading byIndividuals under the Name of a Private Company. 
(b) Exemption from Filing Accounts and other Privileges. 
(c) Conversion into Public Companies. 
(d) Miscellaneous. 


The Association is of opinion that mortgage debentures and 
other charges should not together exceed 50 per cent. of the 
tangible assets of the company. 

A private company should at the time of its formation file 
a statement in lieu of prospectus as required for a public 
company under sect. 82 (i). 


12.—Companres EstaBiishep Ovrsrpe THE Unrrep Kixepom. 

The Association is of cpinion that the provisions of sect. 274 
with regard to companies incorporated outside the United 
Kingdom which establish a place of business within the 
United Kingdom should be.strengthened, and that such limited 
companies shou!d be required to insert the name of the 
country of inco: poration in their title in brackets before the 
word ‘‘ Limited.” 


THE INSTITUTE OF BOOK-KEEPERS 
Loren (py GUARANTEE). 


A series of six lectures on ‘Important Points in Book- 
keeping ’’ will be delivered at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C., on November 3rd, 10th, 17th, 
24th, and December 8th and 15th, at 6.30 p.m. Open to 
non-members. 

1925. Syllabus. 

Nov. 3rd. ‘*The Final Accounts, and What they Reveal, #4 
by Mr. F. Heywood, A.C.I.8. 

Nov. 10th. ‘‘ The Art of Book-keeping in relation to Income 
Tax,” by Mr. G. O. Parsons, F.S.A.A. 

Nov. 17th. ‘* Limited Companies and their Accounts,”’ by 
Mr. H. A. Wesson, F.S.A.A. 

Nov. 24th. ‘* Partnersh » and Realisation Accounts,” by 
Mr. H. Evershed Grove, A.C.P. 

Dec. 8th. ‘*Cost Accounts,” by Mr. B. W. Ellis, A.S.A.A. 

Dee. 15th. ‘* Profits: their Distribution and Capitalisation,” 


a compulsory levy on shareholders. 


by Mr. 8. 'T. H. John, F.L.A.A. 
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istrict Societies of Incorporated 
Accountants. 


BELFAST. 


On September 21st the President of the Society, Mr. G. H. 
McCullough, kindly entertained the members to a day's golf 
at the Malone Golf Club. A large number of members 
availed themselves of the President's hospitality and a very 
enjoyable day was spent, the weather conditions being ideal. 
In the afternoon an eighteen-hole stroke competition took 
place, the winner being Mr. W. C. Watson and the runner-up 
Mr. H. Andison. 


On October 5th, Mr. D. T. Boyd, B.Com.Sc., A.S8.A.A., 
delivered a lecture on ‘‘Cost Accounts, at the Shaftesbury, 
Donegall Place, Belfast. The chair was occupied by the 
President, Mr. G. H. McCullough, and a large number of 
members were present. The lecturer dealt with the subject 
in a very interesting and competent manner, and at the close 
of his lecture a general discussion ensued in which the 
following members took part:—Mr. F. Allen, Mr. J. Bell, 
Mr. W. Keith, Mr. W. Stewart and Mr. H. McMillan, Hon. 
Secretary. The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to 
the lecturer, proposed by Mr. F. Allen, Vice-President of the 
Society. 7 


BRADFORD. 


Annual Report. 
The following are extracts from the annual report for the 
year 1924-25 :— 


The Committee have pleasure in submitting the Society’s 
eleventh report, along with the accounts for the year ended 
June 30th, 1925. 

LEcTURES. 


The year has been a successful one and, we trust, useful to 
the members. During the winter a series of 14 meetings was 
arranged, in addition to which a party of students paid a visit 
to the costings offices of the Metropolitan Vickers Company 
at Manchester. 

The meetings were well attended by an enthusiastic body of 
students. Several of the lecturers commented on the attention 
and keenness of the audiences, which is gratifying to those who 
have worked to make the lectures a success. 


AvuTuMNAL CoNFERENCE, 1924. 

’ The outstanding feature of the year was the Autumnal 
Conference of the Society, held at Leeds and Bradford from 
October Ist to 4th, 1924. Over 400 members and friends 
from all parts of the country attended the Conference and 
were welcomed by the Presidents of the Yorkshire and Bradford 
District Societies and hospitably entertained by the Lord 
Mayors of Leeds and Bradford. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

The membership again shows a pleasing increase, and 
amounts at the present time to 140. Itis essential that a steady 
flow of student members should be maintained as this is an 
important factor in determining the amount of the Parent 
Society's grant. The Committee therefore hope that the 
practising members will show their interest in the Society's 
work by urging upon their staffs, and in particular their 
articled clerks, the necessity of joining the District Society. 
There is a considerable leakage in this direction, shown by 
the fact that in every examination pass list there are several 
successful local candidates who are not members of the District 
Society. Members are therefore once more appealed to to see 
that every clerk in their office eligible for membership is 
advised to join the Society. 


ExamInaTion REsvutts. 
At the recent examinations of the Parent Society the 
following members were successful—Final, 6; Intermedate, 3. 


Socrety’s AnnuaL GENERAL MEETING. 
- The Secretary attended the 40th Annual General Meeting of 
the Parent Society on May 12th last, when many points of 
interest were discussed. 


ConFERENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF District SocreTIEs. 

The Secretary attended the Conference of District Societies’ 
representatives cn May 13th, and spoke as to the activities 
of this Society. The meeting was unanimously of the opinion 
that the finances and activities of the District Societies should 
be strengthened where required by a general increase in local 
subscriptions, as such efforts will result in an increased grant 
from the Parent Society; and further, that it should be the 
duty of every member and student of the Society actively to 
identify himself with the work of his District organisation. 
It was arranged that these Conferences should be held 
half-yearly, the next being in the autumn of this year. The 
Committee will be glad of any suggestions which members 
may wish to make as to matters for discussion at the next 
Conference. 


Revision or Rugs. 

New rules have been drafted providing for an increase in 
subscriptions and for a re-organisation of the management of 
this Society. The rules will be submitted to the general 
meeting for confirmation, and if approved, will be brought 
into operation as from July Ist last. 


Company Law AMENDMENT ComMITTEE. 

In response to a request from the Council of the Parent 
Society, members have been invited to submit points which 
they considered should be incorporated in the evidence to 
be given by the Society’s representative before the Committee 
appointed by the President of the Board of Trade to consider 
the amendment of the Companies Acts. Five of our members 
‘sent in many useful suggestions, which have been forwarded 
to the proper quarter. 


BrapForp CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

The accountants’ section of the Chamber of Commerce, on 
the Committee of which the Society is represented by four 
members, is continuing to be of considerable service to both 
the profession and the Chamber. Reports of its activities 
appear from time to time in the Chamber of Commerce Journal. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

The Committee acknowledge with thanks the grant from 
the Parent Society, and the gift of copies of the Incorporated 
Accountants’ Journal, and various text-books, &c., from the 
several publishers. 


LIVERPOOL. 


Syllabus of Lectures. 

**Chat on Interviewing H.M. Inspectors of 
Taxes,’’ by Mr. Charles Tunnington, F.S.A.A. 

‘“*The New Law of Property as it affects 
Executors and Trustees,’’ by Professor Lyon 
Blease. 

“A Talk on Economics,” by Mr. R. A. Macdonald, 
M.A., F.S.S. 

“Accounting Principles—(1) Analysis,” by 
Mr. P. Taggart, F.S.A.A. 

— by Mr. D. Caradoc Jones, M.A., 


1925. 
Oct. 7th. 


Oct. 21st. 


Nov. 4th. 


Nov. 19th. 
Nov. 25th. 


- “Accounting Principles—(2) Grouping,” 
Mr. P. Taggart, F.S.A.A. 

‘Accounting Principles--(3) Outlines 
Method,” by Mr. P. Taggart, F.S.A.A. 

‘Income Tax,’’ by Mr. Roger N. Carter, F.C.A. 

(Open date.) Subject to be announced later. 

‘Psychology in Business,” by Mr. F. J. Marquis, 
Director of Messrs. Lewis’s Limited. 

Lecture arranged. Subject and Lecturer to be 
announced. 

Discussion, ‘‘ Transactions involving two Foreign 
Currencies and Sterling,” introduced by 
Mr. P. Taggart, F.S.A.A. 

April 1st. Mock Meeting of Creditors. 


Meetings will be held at 6 o’clock each evening at the 
Reform Club, Dale Street, Liverpool. . 


by 


of 


18th. 
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MANCHESTER. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The members of this Society held their 39th annual meeting 
at the Grand Hotel, Manchester, on October 22nd. In the 
absence through illness of Mr. Robert Heatley, F.S.A.A., the 
retiring President, Mr. Frederic Walmsley, F.S.A.A., occupied 
the chair. The meeting despatched a telegram to Mr. Heatley 
expressing their sympathy with him and the hope for a speedy 
recovery. Mr. George A. Marriott, F.S.A.A., was unanimously 
elected as President of the Society for the ensuing year, and 
Mr. Frederic Walmsley, before vacating the chair, invested 
Mr. Marriott with the Society's Presidential Badge. Mr. 
Marriott, in assuming office, referred to the fact that the 
Society was now well into its fortieth year, and he was gratified 
to think that two of the original members to whom the Society 
owed its existence were with them that night. He would do 
all that he could to promote the interests of the members, 
and trusted his period of office would be a successful one. 


The annual report and accounts for the 39th year were 


passed and approved. 

Mr. Albert Chadwick, F.S.A.A., of Bury, who had for three 
years previously occupied the position of Honorary Treasurer 
to the Society, was unanimously elected Vice-President. The 
Committee had previously elected as Treasurer Mr. James A. 
Hulme, A.S.A.A., 88, Mosley Street. 


The retiring members of the Committee, namely, Mr. 
Nathaniel Duxbury, F.S.A.A., Blackburn; Mr. Fred A. Fitton, 
F.S.A.A.; Mr. Joseph Wilfred Shepherd, F.S.A.A., C.B.E. ; 
and Mr. Thomas Silvey, F.S.A.A., were re-elected with the 
exception of Mr. Nathaniel Duxbury, who did not seek 
re-election. Mr. William Nicklin, A.S.A.A., having been duly 
nominated, was elected a member of the Committee. The 
auditors appointed for the ensuing year were Mr. G. G. 
Jackson, A.S.A.A., and Mr. Herbert Wilde, AS.A.A. 


Successful candidates at the recent Final examination were 
presented with their examination certificates. 


The arrangements for the ensuing session were reported by 
Mr. Arthur E. Piggott, F.S.A.A., Secretary. The opening 
meeting will take place at the Estate Exchange, Fountain 
Street, at 6 pm. on Friday, November 6th, when Mr. R. T. 
Hindley, General Manager Williams Deacons Bank Limited, 
will address the members on ‘‘ Accountancy, Banking and 
Commerce.’”’ On November 20th, Mr. William Pickles, 
B.Com., will lectuie on ‘‘ The Use of Economies in Account- 
ancy.” On January 29th, 1926, Mr. Arthur T. Eaves, A.S.A.A., 
will lecture on ‘‘ Deeds of Arrangement, Law and Practice.” 
On February 26th, Mr. Denis Hickey; Solicitor, will lecture on 
‘* New Real Property Act from the Accountant’s Point of View.” 


Annual Report. 


The Committee present to the members the following 
report on the work of the Society for the year 1924-25. 


MEETINGS. 

There were eight meetings of the members and ten of 
the Committee. The 38th annual meeting was held on 
October 10th, 1924. Mr. Robert Heatley was elected President, 
and Mr. George A. Marriott, Vice-!’resident. The following 
were the meetings held during the session 1924-25 :— 


Oct. 10th. 38th Annual Meeting of Members, Grand Hotel, 
Aytoun Street. 


Oct. 30th. Special Meeting and Conference of Members at 
: 3 o'clock. Visit of Mr. Geo. Stanhope Pitt, 
F.S.A.A., President of Parent Society. 


Nov. 14th. Lecture, ‘‘ The Functions of the Cost Account- 
ant,” by Mr. S. Lawrence Gill, A.C.A., 
8.C.W.A. (Calico Printers’ Association, Ltd.). 

Dec. 12th. Lecture, ‘‘The Proposed Amendments to the 
Bankruptcy Act,” by Mr. F. Murgatroyd, 

1925. Assistant Official Receiver. 

Jan. 20th. Lecture, ‘‘The Present-day Importance of 
Economic Theory,” by Professor G. W. 
Daniels, M.A., M.Com., Dean of the Faculty 
of Commerce, Manchester Victoria University. 


Feb. 20th. Lecture, ‘‘ Income Tax Practice Up-to-Date,” 
by Mr. Wm. Nixon, F.C.A., F.8.A.A. 

Mar. 20th. Discussion, ‘‘ Fraud in Accounts.’”” Experiences 
of Practising Members. 

April 27th. Special Meeting of Members. 

The Committee are glad to note an improved attendance at 
some of the meetings, and trust that in the ensuing session 
this improvement may be augmented. 


Tue Montraty Luncuron, 
at which members meet for friendly intercourse, has been 
held on the second Wednesday in each month, since 
November, 1924. 
MemMBERSHIP. 

There has been a gratifying increase of membership, the 

numbers at July 31st being :— 
Practising members in the City of Manchester 


and the Borough of Salford... “es ‘?  e 
Practising members outside the city and borough 26 
— 101 
Non-practising members (ordinary) an ae 48 
Student members .. ee Xs as a. 43 
Total of membership roll os 192 


Sroupents’ SxcrTion. 

The total number of student members is 43. 

Having regard to the membership, the activities of this 
section during the session have been small, but it is hoped 
that students will realise the possibilities of such an 
organisation if every member gives his support. 

The Committee therefore hope that every member will give 
his wholehearted support during the forthcoming session. 

Suggestions from members as to lectures, &c., will be 
gladly received by the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Derek Ramsdale. 


Lrprary. 

Mr. Charles E. Rogerson reports :— 

The circulagion of the library for the year ended July 31st, 
showrd an increase of 20 per cent. over the previous year’s 
figures. 

A number of books have been presented to the library 
during the year and the Committee’s thanks are extended to 
the donors. 

The Libiary Sub-Committee hope to augment the library 
by the addition of several new works shortly, and any 
suggestions by the members will be welcomed by the Librarian. 

Members outside the city who wish to borrow books from 
tbe library and are unable to attend personally for that 
purpose, may have books sent to them through the post. 

Members practising outside the city can use the library 
for the purpose of making appointments to meet clients, &c., 
and are invited to do so as occasion may require. 


THe ANNUAL DINNER OF THE SocieTY 
was held at the Midland Hotel on Friday evening, April 3rd. 
Mr. Robert Heatley, President, occupied the chair, and some 
95 persons were present. A distinguished company of guests 
were entertained. 
ConFeRENcE or District Socreries. 

A conference of representatives of District Societies was, on 
the invitation of the Council of the Parent Society, held in 
London on May 13th. Mr. Albert Chadwick, F.S.A.A., was 
appointed by your Committee to attend as representing the 
Society, and Mr. Arthur E. Piggott was also present as a 
member of the Council. There was a full attendance of 
representatives, and various matters in connection with the 
organisation and work of the District Societies were discussed. 

This was the third of these conferences and considerable 
interest was evinced in the proceedings, there being a large 
representation of the various District Societies. Sir James 
Martin presided over the meeting, and was supported by other 
members of the Council. There were a number of items on 
the agenda, and the proceedings occupied a little over two 
hours. It was agreed that there should be a further meeting 
of District representatives in the autumn. 

During the year the Committee have purchased a Presidential 
Badge. The design was prepared by Mr. Halvor Piggott, to 
pease a the Committee have expressed their appreciation and 
thanks. 
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Mr. Heatley, as President, wore the Badge for the first 
occasion at the Society’s dinner on April 3rd. 


ComMITTEE. 
The retiring members of the Committee are :—Mr. Nathaniel 
Duxbury, Mr. Fred A. Fitton, Mr. Joseph W. Shepherd, and 
Mr. Thomas Silvey. 


Tue Incorporatep Accountants’ Benevo.ent Founp. 

The trustees of the Benevolent Fund regret to note that 
the aggregate amount of contributions received this year has 
fallen off, particularly under the heading of ‘ Life Subscrip- 
tions.” The Fund has an increasing sphere of usefulness, and 
through the financial support accorded to them the Trustees 
have been able to make grants to widows of Incorporated 
Accountants, to members or their dependants suffering from 
invalidity or infirmity, and to assist in the education of 
children of deceased members. The Trustees are anxious to 
maintain the list of Life Subscribers, and feel sure the objects 
of the Fund will appeal to all Incorporated Accountants, upon 
whose continued support they rely with confidence. Your 
Committee hope that Fellows and Associates of the District 
Society will respond to this appeal of the Trustees for 
increased financial assistance. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Annual Report. 


The Committee have pleasure in submitting the nineteenth 
report and accounts to June 30th, 1925. 

Your Committee desire to place on record a cordial expression 
of thanks to the gentlemen who have so kindly delivered 
lectures to the District Society during the year; to the Council 
of Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, for kindly allowing 
the use of their lecture rooms; to the Principal of the 
Technical College, Sunderland, for also allowing the use of 
a lecture room; and to the Parent Society for a grant. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

During the year 30 new members were admitted, eight 
resignations were received, and five members were removed 
from the rezister of members for non-payment of subscriptions, 
making a total membership of 206 at June 30th, 1925, as 
compared with 189 at June 30th, 1924. 


EXAMINATIONS. © 
The examinations held in November, 1924, and May, 1925, 
have resulted in the following passes :—Final, 11 candidates ; 
Intermediate, 5 candidates, including Mr. 8. J. Elliott, 
awarded Second Place Certificate. 


Lecrures AND MEETINGS. 

A number of meetings were held during the year. The 
attendance was better than in previous years, but the 
Committee hope that more senior members will give their 
active support in the coming session. Sixty-six members 
attended the annual general meeting and dinner, and between 
60 and 70 were present at the mock shareholders’ meeting. 
About 50 members visited West Hartlepool and were 
entertained to dinner, together with about 50 members of the 
commercial community of the borough, by the Vice-President, 
Mr. T. R. G. Rowland. 


Lrprary. 


More advantage of the library has been taken this session, 
and a number of new books have recently been added. 


Parent Socrery. 

The Autumnal Conference of the Society was held at 
Leeds in October, 1924, and was attended by the President 
(Mr. Richard Smith), the Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. Telfer), and 
also by Mr. W. T. Walton (West Hartlepool), Mr. M. H. Groves 
(West Hartlepool) and Mr. Robt. Gair (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 

The President and the Hon. Secretary attended the annual 
meeting of the Parent Society in London on May 12th, 1925, 
and on the following day the Hon. Secretary was present at a 
conference of representatives of District Societies, when 
various matters relating to the activities of the District 
Societies were discussed. 


Tue Incorporated Accountants’ BenrvoLtent Fonp. 
Your Committee hope that Fellows and Associates of the 
District Society will respond to the appeal of the Trustees 
for increased financial assistance. 


ComMITTEE. 
The members of the Committee who retire at this time are 
Mr. J. W. Armstrong, Mr. Ed. Darnell and Mr. M. H. Groves. 
They are eligible, and offer themselves for re-election. 


Syllabus of Lectures. 


1925. 

Oct. 21st. ‘‘The Conduct of a Banking age a | 
Mr. E. Charlton, Barclays Bank Limited, 
Neweastle-on-Tyne. 

Nov. 5th. General Meeting, Dinner and Concert. 

Nov. 11th. Monthly Luncheon. 

Nov. 20th. ‘*The Journalism of Finance,” by Mr. F. Y. 
Walters, B.A., F.R.E.S., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Dec. 9th. Monthly Luncheon. 

Dec. 11th. ‘General Commercial Knowledge,’ by Mr. Wilfred 

1926. H. Grainger, A.S.A A.; at Sunderland. 

Jan. 11th. ‘‘The Growth of Science in Accountancy,’’ by 
Mr. R. H. Johnstone, A.C.A., F.C.I.8., F.S.8. 

| Jan. 13th. Monthly Luncheon. 

Jan. 29th. ‘*The Money Market: What it is and What it 
does,” by Mr. A. Lester Boddington, F.S.S. ; 
at West Hartlepool. 

Feb. 10th. Monthly Luncheon. 

Feb. 11th. ‘ Douglasian Economiecs,”’ by Mr. James Dickin- 
son, B.Sc., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Feb. 26th. ‘* Some Notes on Share Capital,’’ by Mr. Alfred 
Palmer, A.S.A.A.; at Sunderland. 

Mar. 10th. Monthly Luncheon. 

Mar. 12th. ‘‘ Examinations Hints in Accountancy,” by Mr. 
E. Miles Taylor, F.C.A. 

Mar. 18th. Examination for Students. 

April 14th. Monthly Luncheon. 


By kind permission of the authorities, the lectures will 
be given at Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on the 
dates mentioned, at 7 p.m. 


SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


1925. Syllabus of Lectures. 

Oct. 15th. ‘*The Capitalisation of Profits with Special 
Reference to the Issue of Bonus Shares,” 
by Mr. Percy H. Walker, F.S.A.A.; at Cardiff. 

Oct. 16th. ‘‘ Rating,” by Mr. E. S. Pritchard; at Newport. 

Oct. 28th. ‘‘ Valuations for Assessment,’’ by Mr. R. A. 

Wethe "! F.S.A.A.; at Swansea. 

Opening Meeting District Society: ‘‘ The 

Accountancy Profession—A Review; by Mr. 
F. J. Alban, F.S.A.A.; at Cardiff. 

Nov. 4th. To be selected; at Swansea. 

Nov. 6th. Joint Lecture with Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers (Incorporated), Institute of 
Chartered Secretaries, and Institute of Cost 
and Works Accountants: ‘‘Glimpses of 
England a Century Ago,” by Mr. H. J. 
Smith, 0.B.E., Manager, National Provincial 
Bank Limited; at Cardiff. 

Nov. 18th. Questions; at Swansea. 

Nov. 19th. ‘Printers’ Cost Accounts,” -by Mr. A. E. 

Harrison (Journal of Commerce) ; at Cardiff. | 

‘* Bankruptey,’’ by Mr. C. T. Stephens, 

A.S.A.A.; at Swansea. 
Short Papers, by Students; at Newport. 


Oct. 30th. 


Nov. 26th. 


Nov. 27th. 
Dec. 2nd. ‘‘ Partnership Law,’’ by Mr. Frank Davies, 
Barrister-at-Law ; at Swansea. 

Dec. 10th. ‘‘The Science of Comparison,” by Mr. W. J. 
Back, A.S.A.A.; at Cardiff. 

Dec. 11th. Short Papers, by Students; at Newport. 
Dec. 17th. ‘‘ Trustees,” by Mr. Glyn Morgan, LL.B., 
Barrister-at-Law ; at Newport. 
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Jan. 6th. ‘* Economies — Curren and Exchange,’’ by 
Mr. D. J. Charles, B.A.; at Swansea. 
Jan. 8th. Short Papers, by Students; at Newport. 
Jun. 14th. To be selected, by Mr. W. Matabele Davies, 
-" *B.A., GL.B., Barrister-at-Law, Cardiff; at 
apne oh 6: Cardiff. 
Jan. 20th. ‘* Auditing,” by Mr. Henry Edwards, F.S.A.A. ; 
; ~ at Swansea, 
Jan. 2lst. ‘‘The Common Law of England,” by Mr. 
aisisi Evans, B.A., B.C.L. (Oxon.), 
praseeins Barrister-at-Law; at Cardiff. 
Jan. 29th. **Some Notes on Banking,’’ by Mr. F. E. Price ; 
30} 4 -» vit Newport. 
Feb. 3rd. ‘Suretyship and Guarantee,” by Mr. Arthur 
Jones, B.Sc., Econ. (London); at Swansea. 
Feb. 11th. “Shipping Accounts,” by Mr. W. J. Pallot, 
F.3.A.A.; at Newport. 
Feb. 17th. Joint Debate with the Institute of Bankers; at 
Jsrltee.: Swansea. 
Feb. 18th. +‘ Points of Procedure in Accountancy and Legal 
cates « 4. > Matters"; at Cardiff. 
Feb. .26th.. ‘‘ The Receiver for the Debenture Holder,’’ by 
. Mr. J. D. R. Jones, A.S.A.A.; at Newport. 
Mar. 4th. ‘‘ Mechanical Costing,” by Mr. J. D. R. Jones, 
A.S.A.A.; at Swansea. 4 Sn 
Mar. 17th. ‘‘ Income Tax—Adjustment of Accounts”; at. 
; > Swansea. = ‘ aged. 
Mar. 18th. “Law of Contracts,” by Mr. E. Williams-David, 
_ Solicitor, Cardiff ; at Cardiff. 
Mar. 25th. * Some Features of Modern Municipal Finance,” 
' by Mr. R. A. Wetherall, F.5.A.A.; at Cardiff. 
Mar. 26th. Short Papers, by Students; at Newport. 
Mar. 3lst. ‘‘ Statistics (Averages). by Mr. H. J. Thomas, 
M.Com. (Birmingham) ; at Swansea. 
April. 15th. .To be selected, by Mr. H. Meanock, Welsh 
3 Insurance Corporation, Limited; at Cardiff. 


WEST OF ENGLAND. 


1925. Syllabus of Lectures. 
Oct. 26th. ‘‘ The Theories of Value,” by Mr. H. R. Burrows, | 
M.C., B.Com. } 
Nov. 9th. ‘‘Cost Accounts” (1), by Mr. J. F. Chadwick, 
als vex AAA. . 
Nov. 23rd. ‘‘ The Money Market,” by Mr. H. R. Burrows, 
M.C., B.Com , Bristol University. 
Dec. 7th. “‘Cost Accounts’’ (2), by Mr. J. F. Chadwick, 


1926. A.S.A.A. 
Jan. 11th. ‘*A Talk on Pooling Agreements,”’ by Mr. H. M. B. 
oor Ker, F.8.A.A. 


Jan. 25th. ‘*The Liabilities and Daties of Auditors,” by 
Mr. H. O. Horton, A.C.A. 

Feb. 8th. *‘Income Tax Claims under Sect. 34 and 

paca. ge Rules 8 and 11,” by Mr. C. Whorlow Legge, 
F.S.A.A. 

Feb. 22nd. ‘‘Law of Property Act, 1925,” by Mr. J. A. 
Crompton, M.A., LL.B., Solicitor. 

The lectures will be given at the Royal Hotel, College Green, 
Bristol, on the dates named, at 6 p.m. promptly. 


YORKSHIRE. 
nF ANNUAL MEETING. 

’ The 81st annual meeting of this Society was held in the 
‘Liberal Club, Quebec Street, Leeds, on September 25th. 
Mr. Fredk. Holliday, F.S.A.A. (President), was in the chair, 
and a large attendance of members were present as per 
attendanee register. 

| The 31st annual report and.accounts for year ending 
June 7th were submitted and adopted unanimously. 
Resolved that the following officers and Committee be 
elected for the ensuing year :—President: Mr. Fredk. Holliday, 


F.S.A.A. (Leeds). Vice-Presidemts: Mr. J. W. Carter, 


F.S.A.A., Mr. Wm. , M.A., F.S.A.A., Mr. F. C. 
Crosland, A.S.A.A., Mr. G. H. C. Davies-Higgins, A.8.A.A., 


_| Mr. Arthur France, F.S.A.A., Mr. J. B. Lapish, F.8.A.A., 


Mr. Alfred Walton, A.S.A.A., Sir Charles H. Wilson, LL.D., 
F,.S.A.A., M.P. Committee: Mr. Geo. Astle, A.S.A.A., 
Mr. Owen Avison, F.S.A.A., Mr. Herbert Bray, A.S.A.A., 
Mr. Oswald Coope, A.S.A.A., Mr. Wm. Gaunt, F.S.A.A., 
Mr. C. H. Goldthorpe, A.S.A.A., Mr. Thos. Hayes, F.S.A.A., 
Mr. J. H. Henderson, F.S.A.A., Mr. B. Mortimer, A.S8.A.A., 
Mr. J. R. Moger, F.S.A.A., Mr. Tom Revell, F.S.A.A., Mr. E. B. 


Shaw, F.S.A.A., Mr. Wm. Tate, F.S.A.A., Mr. Wm. Walker, 4 


A.8.A.A. Hon. Auditor: Mr. Tom Coombs, F.8.A.A. (Leeds) 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. T. W. Dresser, F.S.A.A., 97, Albion 
Street, Leeds. Hon. Librarian: Mr. G. Malthouse, A.S.A.A., 
7. Greek Street, Leeds. Hon. Treasurer: Sir Charles H. 
Wilson, LL.D., F.S.A.A., M.P., 7, Greek Street, Leeds. 


Orrntne Niout or 1925-26 Szsston, Dinner anp Concert. 

At the close of the annual meeting, members and friends 
met in the large dining room of the Club for dinner, where 
the President (Mr. Fredk. Holliday, F.S.A.A.), was presented 
with his badge of office by Mr. J. Ww. Carter, F.S.A.A. (Leeds). 
The President, in addressing the junior members, refe 
to current income tax tions. The duty of the auditor 
was to present a full and faithful balance-sheet which would 
provide the company with a knowledge of how they were to 
proceed during the next twelve months. 


The first lecture of the session was given at the Church 
Institute, Leeds, on October 6th, to a large gathering of 
senior and student members, when Mr. J.H. Bromley, Solicitor, 
Leeds, gave a paper on ‘‘ Executorship Law,” with special 
reference to the administration of Estates Act, 1925. The 
meeting was presided over by Mr. F. C. Crosland, A.S.A.A., 
Leeds, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society. . After the 
lecture a discussion took place on several the points 
submitted, after which a hearty vote of thanks was passed to 
the Lecturer for his able paper. ’ <add 


7 
se 


The second lecture of the session was given ‘by Mr. A 
Lester Boddington, F.S.8., of London, on October 20th, in 


| the Church Institute, Leeds; on “Statistics ‘and their 
Application to Commerce” to a good attendance of members. 


The meeting was presided over by Mr. Wm. Gaunt, F.S.A.A., 
Leeds, and a short discussion on points raised by the Lecturer 
took place at the close of Mr. Boddington’s interesting and 
humorous paper on Statistics, the meeting closing with a 
hearty vote of thanks to the Lecturer. 


Scottish Antes. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 


Meeting of Scottish Council. 


A meeting of the Council of. the Scottish Institute of 
Accountants (the Scottish Branch of the Seciety) was held 
in Glasgow on the 9th ult. There were present: . D. Hill 
Jack, J.P. (Glasgow), President of the Branch; Mr. Robert 
Young (Elgin), Mr. Wm. Robertson, F.F.A. (Edinburgh), 
Dr. John Bell (Glasgow), Vice-Presidents; Mr. Walter 
MacGregor and Mr. J. Stewart Seggie, C.A. (Edinburgh), 
Mr. Robert T. Dunlop, Mr. W. Davidson Hall, Mr. John A. 
Gough, Mr. P. G. 8. Ritchie and Mr. J. Cradock Walker 
(Glasgow), and Mr. James Paterson, Secretary. Apologies for 
absence were intimated from Mr. W. L. Pattullo (Dundee), 
Mr. Wm. Houston and Mr. John Meikle (Glasgow), Mr. A. Scott 
Finnie (Aberdeen) and Mr. W. J. Wood (Perth). 

A number of applications for membership were considered 
and remitted to the London Council or otherwise disposed of. 
Mr. Edward Hall Wight, Incorporated Accountant, Glasgow, 
was elected to fill the vacancy on the Council caused by the 
resignation of Mr. Arthur Batty. 
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Glasgow Students’ Society. 


The first meeting of the session of the Glasgow Incorporated 
Accountants’ Students’ Society was held in Glasgow on the 
14th ult. There was a large attendance. Mr. J. Tannett 
Mackenzie occupied the chair, and was supported by 
Mr. James Paterson, Secretary of the Scottish Branch; 
Mr. E. Hall Wight, Mr. Wm. Hill Jack, Mr. John §8. 
Gavin, Mr. John Stirling Brown and Mr. Robert Fraser, 
Hon. Secretary of the Students’ Society. The chairman, in 
opening the proceedings, said he was pleased to see such 
a large attendance and hoped that the interest of the members 
would continue during the course of the session. He then 
introduced Mr. A. R. Weir, Incorporated Accountant, Glasgow, 
who delivered a lecture on “Trust Accounts.’’ Mr. Weir, 
having detailed the chief points in the law of suecession in 
Scotland and pointed out several differences between 
Scots and English law, explained various questions which 
arose in connection with ‘‘ apportionment,’’ and went on to 
discuss the book-keeping usually adopted in dealing with 
trust accounts, particularly those relating to testamentary 
trusts. He indicated a preference for the Scottish form of 
accounts of Charge and Discharge rather than the more 
elaborate methods adopted by English accountants, at the 
same time advising students to make themselves familiar with 
both methods. At the close of an interesting lecture questions 
were asked by members of the audience and answered by 
Mr. Weir. On the motion of Mr. Hall Wight a hearty vote 
of thanks was accorded to the Lecturer, and a similar 


compliment was paid to the chairman on the motion of | 


Mr. James Paterson. 


University Honours. 


We note with pleasure that Mr. Duncan Roy Matheson, 
M.A., F.S.A.A., Incorporated Accountant, Edinburgh, has 
had conferred on him, by the Edinburgh University, the 
degree of LL.B. with distinction. Mr. Matheson took 
First Place in the class of Civil Law and Constitutional 
History. He also obtained the Muirhead prize and the 
Dalgetty prize in Civil Law and the Thow Scholarship in 
Civil Law and Constitutional History. Mr. Matheson is to 
be congratulated on this splendid achievement. 


Municipal Promotion. 


Mr. James E. Scott, Kilmarnock, who took a considerable 
interest in the Glasgow Incorporated Accountants’ Students’ 
Society in past years, has been appointed Depute Town 
Chamberlain of that burgh. 


Notes on egal Gases. 


e abbreviations at the end of each of the cases refer 
to the following law reports, where full reports of the case 
may be found. The Law Reports and other reports are 
cited with the year and the Division, e.g. (1925) 2 K.B.:— 


T.L.R., Times Law Reports; The Times, The Times News- 
paper ; L.J., LawJournal; L.J.N., Law Journal Newspaper; 
L.T., Law Times; L.T.N., Law Times Newspaper; S8.J., 
Solicitors’ Journal; W.N., Weekly Notes; §.C., Sessions 
Cases (Scotland); 8.L.T., Scottish Law Times; I.L.T., Irish 
Law Times; J.P., Justice of the Peace (England); L.G.R., 
Knight's Local Government Reports; B.& C.R., Bankruptcy 
and Company Cases. : : 


The other abbreviations used in modern reports are H.L., House 
of Lords; A.C., Appeal Court (Houseof Lords and PrivyCouncil); 
C.A., Court of Appeal; Ch., Chancery Division; K.B., King’s 
Bench Division; P., Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division ; 
C.S., Court of Session (Scotland); J., Mr. Justice (King’s Bench 
or Chancery); L.J.. Lord Justice; L.C., Lord Chancellor; 
M.RB., Master of the Rolls; P., President of Probate, Divorce and 
Admiralty.]} 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


Fordham v. Webber, 
Election of County Alderman. 

Sect. 77 of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, defines 
a candidate as a person elected or having been nominated, or 
having declared himself a candidate for election to a corporate 
office. A chairman of a county council, presiding over the 
election of the county aldermen at the appropriate meeting of 
the council for that purpose, is not competent to declare 
himself a candidate for the office of county alderman and 
duly elected since he had not been nominated as a candidate 
until he opened the voting papers in his capacity of chairman 
and discovered that he himself had been the recipient of 
votes which gave him the requisite majority necessary for 
election. 

(K.B.; (1925) 69 S8.J., 779.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Benton v. Campbell, Parker & Co., Limited. 
Auctioneer ; Warranty as to Right of Principal to Sell. 
An auctioneer who sells a chattel on behalf of a principal 

does not by the mere fact of sale warrant his principal’s right 
to sell. , 
(K.B.; (1925) 41 T.L.R., 662.) 


Allen v. Royal Bank of Canada. 


Bill of Exchange drawn by Debtor and handed by Indorsees 
to Creditor. 

A customer of a bank, being indebted to the bank, drew two 
promissory notes in favour of third parties, who indorsed 
them and handed them to the bank. The notes were not 
produced in the action, and there was no evidence as to the 
purpose for which they were given to the bank nor as to 
the date of maturity. 

It was held (1) that if a bill or note be taken on account of 
a debt and nothing be said at the time, the original debt 
remains, but the remedy is suspended till maturity of the 
instrument; but (2) that as the debtor had failed to prove 
that the bills had not matured when the bank brought the 
action, the bank were entitled to sue on the debt. 


(A.C. ; (1925) S.L.T., 180.) 


REVENUE. 


R. v. Special Commissioners of Income Tax; ex parte 
Headmasters’ Conference. 

Same v. Same; ex parte Incorporated Association 
of Preparatory Schools. 


Establishment for Charitable Purposes only. 

The Court held that neither the Headmasters’ Conference 
nor the Incorporated Association of Preparatory Schools was 
entitled to exemption from income tax under sect. 37 (1) (b) 
of the Income Tax Act, 1918, the ground of the decision being 
that in the terms of that provision neither body was 
‘* established for charitable purposes only” and their income 
was not “applied to charitable purposes only.’’ 

(K.B.; (1925) 41 T.L.R., 651.) 


Miller v. Anderson. 


Assessment of a Farmer who Sublet Shooting Rights contrary 
to his lease. 

A farmer occupied lands and shooting at a rental of £750 
where his lease expresslpexcluded assignees and subtenants, 
but he had in fact sublet a portion of his shooting rights for 
£250. He was assessed at £750 and on appeal to the General 
Commissioners it was reduced to £500. 

The Court of Session held that the farmer could not sublet 
his holding and therefore remained occupier of the lands. 
The sporting tenant had secured a license to shoot and not 
occupation of the sporting rights, and therefore the farmer 
was occupier for the purpose of the Income Tax Acts and 
assessable as such. 

(C.S.; (1925) 69 8.J., 826.) 
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